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L s Readers for New Americans 


By JOHN A. LONG, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
formerly Principal of the Hammond Evening School, Chicago 


a Book One, 224 Pages, § .68 Book Two, 208 Pages, $ .68 


"THESE books are designed for the use of adult immigrants 

whose knowledge of the English language is decidedly limited. 
They are not only directly instructive but of particular value in 
helping to prepare the foreign-born for intelligent citizenship in 
¥ this country. They are especially adapted to the use of those 
\ who live in cities. 














































The lessons in both books are short and easy. The subjects 
cover a wide range of interest. Words and phrases are repeated 
again and again. The sentences grow longer and more complex. 





In Book One the instruction follows the method natural to the 
s beginner. Word and object are closely associated. Commencing 
W with the simple objects and acts connected with the occupations of 
\ 


the schoolroom, the home, and the community, the lessons finally 
embrace a sufficient knowledge of the English language to enable 
the student to understand the most essential facts of American 
history and government. 


Book Two gives the prospective American citizen the salient 
facts of American history and government. Its language is very 
clear and simple. In order to inculcate in him the true spirit of : 
citizenship it goes behind the present-day forms of government and 
shows what they have come from and what their meaning is in 
human life. Besides this instruction in history and civics the book 
* presents a variety of lessons in grammar, spelling, arithmetical com- 
putations, and geography. 








At the close of Book Two are one hundred questions covering the ground of the ordinary 
examination for citizenship papers as given by the Naturalization Bureau. 
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Why Waste Your Pupils’ Time? 


The Test and Study Speller 


By STARCH and MIRICK 


| first fests the pupil to see what words he 
| cannot spell, and secondly, provides for 
| supervised study of those words on which 
each individual pupil fails. 


PROBLEMS 


in United States Geography 


National and international problems of the United 
States are now covered in a Supplement to The New 
World, by Isaiah Bowman. This supplement con- 
siders four aspects of the present situation of the 
United States: (1) the internal situation; (2) for- 
eign relations; (3) American interests in the Philip- 


| The Results of the Test-and-Study Plan | pines and the Pacific and (4) foreign relations im- 


posed by civilization. 


1. A complete revival of interest 
in the spelling lesson on the This geographical view of current vital problems 
part of the entire class. is not only suitable for college classes, but presents 

: : valuable supplementary material for high school 

| 2. A saving of considerable time classes in geography or United States history. 

each day which the better 
spellers may spend in more 


profitable ways. | | 


The supplement contains also a chapter on the sit- 
uation in the Near East. 


3. A marked improvement in the = Supplement to The New World. 102 pages. Price 50 cents. 
ability of the poorer spellers The New World with Supplement. Price $6.00. 


Helpful suggestions to teachers, dictation 
exercises, dictionary study, systematic 


reviews of the more difficult words. 
| ORLD BOOK COMPANY 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | | PP case eee New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco | Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 



































CUZZORT AND TRASK’S 


HEALTH SERIES 


New in plan—Modern in Content 


| This series contains four exceptionally attractive books, each complete in itself. 


| Health Lessons 


For youngest classes 


Primer of Personal Hygiene 


For third and fourth grades. 


Health and Health Practices 


For fifth and sixth grades. 


Elementary Physiology, Hygiene and een 


For seventh and eighth grades 





DAVIS’ MODERN READINGS 


Two books containing selections from the best works of modern authors. Suitable 
for junior high school grades. 


D. C. HEATH @ COMPANY 
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The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago February 24-28. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL INSTRUCTION 


Vermont is the only state that has required 
constitutiona: instruction in the public schools 
prior te 1920. 

Iowa, Michigan, and Illinois required the 
teaching of the Constitution of the United 
States between 1920 and 1922. 

In 1922 and 1923 twenty-one other state 
legislatures required the teaching of the Con- 
stitution in the public schools. 

The twenty-five states now requiring such 
teaching are :— 


Alabama Michigan Oregon 
California Minnesota Pennsylvania 
Delaware New Hampshire Rhode Island 
Florida New Jersey South Dakota 
‘Georgia New Mexico Tennessee 
Idaho Nevada Utah 

Illinois North Carolina Vermont 
Towa Ohio West Virginia 
Massachusetts 


Two states, Wisconsin and Missouri, refused 
to pass such a bill. 

The crusade for constitutional intelligence 
has been largely promoted by the National 
Security League, Inc.,the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

So far as we know the friends of public edu- 
cation have been universally in favor of such 
legisijation. 


ECONOMIC PRIZES IN 1924 


Normal school, trade school, and high school 
students will have a chance to try for nine 
prizes offered by Alvan T. Simonds of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. One prize of $500, one of 
$300, seven of $100 each. Write to Mr. 
Simonds, care of Simonds Saw & Steel Com- 
pany, for particulars. 
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THE THREE R’S 


The antiquarians who object to the progres- 
sive course of study, who reve: in attacks on 
frills aad fads, are destined to have the fight 
of their lives in the near future. They will 
stand with their backs to the wall meeting 
such an assault as has not been known for a 
third of a century. It will be interesting to 
see them trying to justify the time allotted 
arithmetic, for instance, in any traditional 
course of study. 

Cities that have put a muffler on drawing, 
music, domestic science, etc., and left arith- 
metic with one-fourth or one-eighth of the 
time from the fourth to the seventh grade 
will be called to the mat and challenged to 
justify their action. 

“What is it worth today?” must be an- 
swered specifically, scientifically. 

To tell what some one thought it was worth 
twenty years ago will have no more standing 
than some one’s opinion today of an ox- 
team twenty years ago. 
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RETIREMENT OF GUY POTTER BENTON 


President Guy Totter Benton, University of 
the Philippines, has resigned because it is im- 
possible for him te continue his labors in the 
tropics. He has heroically defied climatic con- 
ditions because of his devotion to the educa- 
tional work of the islands. He has rendered 
unprecedented service to the higher education 
cf the people in whom he had become intensely 
interested. His wife and daughters had te 
leave that climate some time ago, but Presi- 
dent Benton thought he could continue his ser- 
vice to the university, but he has been forced 
to resign. The Board of Regents, in accepting 
his resignation reluctantly, dated their accep- 
tance a year hence and paid him the year’s 
salary in advance. President Benten was presi- 
dent of three important universities in the 
United States and served in one of the leading 
overseas positions before going to the Univer- 
sitv of the Philippines. 
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THE MISSION OF THE LIBRARY 


Next to the public school, the public library 
is the concern of the public, and unfortunately, 
the public does not concern itself with the pub- 
lic library. There are librarians who say 
frankly that it is not the business of outsiders 
to concern themselves with the wav the 
libraries are run. Recently, a librarian standing 
high in library councils said with emphasis that 
school people should not bother librarians. For- 
tunately, this attitude is not generai, for as a 
class, the librarians appeal to the schools for 
co-operation and they receive it cordially. 

There is just enough of the autocratic ele- 
ment in library circles to make it of the utmost 
importance that there shculd be a free and 
frank discussion of what the public has a right 
to expect as the mission of the public library. 

Far be it from us to assume to interpret 
this mission in its entirety, but we venture to 
inject cne feature into the discussion of the 
function of the library, namely, should the 
library make the use of its best material as 
attractive as possible? 

The editor of a great daily paper said recently 
that nothing is so depressing to a newspaper 
man as to have anything even in the advertis- 
ing columns in which no one is interested. He 


> 


said it was like a stagnant pool beside a stream. 
Ought not a librarian to feel that way about his 
library shelves? Is it any credit to a librarian 
that many copies of the best seller are de- 
manded? 

Of course, there must be some valuable 
books that only a few people will ever consult, 
and there should be probably blind alleys for 
such material, but is it not one of the chief 
missions of a library to make as attractive as 
pessible all hocks that it is desirable to have 
people, notably young people, use? 

There are librarians that take off unattrac- 
tive bindings of new books that are important 
and rebind them in highly attractive garb. It 
multiplies the use of the book several hundred- 
fold. 

Other librarians take special care to put use- 
ful books in advantageous positions where thev 
can but be seen. Of course, some traditional 
librarians monopolize the lime-light with the 
best sellers. 


We have visited libraries in many cities for 


more than forty years, and there is as much 
difference in the atmosphere of the. library as 
there is between Marshall Field’s and a ccun- 
try store. 





JOHN R. KIRK AUDITORIUM 


Missouri State Teachers Colleges, evolved 
from the State Normal Schools of Missouri 
and the Normal Schools of Missouri, had an 
entirely different evolution than did those oi 
any other state. 

There were three pure-bred types of State 
Normal Schools first bred in Bridgewater, Mas- 
sachusetts, Oswego, New York, and Millers- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Horace Mann, now idolized educationally as 
no other American has ever been, or as no other 
educator is ever liable to be, made three great 
contributions to American education—public 
teacher training, taxpayers’ appreciation of 
public education, and administrative super- 
vision. 

Mr. Mann was Americanly internationalized 
by his Fifth Annual Report, by far the greatest 
educational document ever written by an 
American. It made him national first of all, 
then international by British Parliament and by 
Prussia and other European governments that 
for the first time appreciated America educa- 
tionally. 

Two years later in his Seventh Annual 
Report, Mr. Mann belittled America educa- 
tionally in a brilliant effort to Europeanize 
American education. 

The result was the adoption of the Fifth 
Annual Report and the ignoring of the Seventh 
Annual Report by Bridgewater and the other 
early State Normal Schools. 

In course of time Oswego State Normal 
School was established in New York State 
with the emphasis upon the Seventh Annual 
Report. This led to intense rivalry in the North 





between the two classes of State Normal 
Schools. In the meantime Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, a brilliant scholar and statesman, estab- 
lished at Millersville, Pennsylvania, an Aca- 
demic Normal School, only partially state sup- 
ported, with the teaching phase more largely 
philosophic than psychological as at Oswego, 
or pedagogical as at Bridgewater. 

The entire South followed Millersville, but 
Missouri was never quite sure whether it was 
North or South, East or West, and it was an 
open field for ali three, and there was a little 
of each type in Warrensburg and Kirksville, 
which were the real pioneer schools. 

It was in that atmosphere in which John R. 
Kirk found himself as state superintendent, 
and out of that atmosphere, a quarter of a 
century ago, he went to Kirksville. Any com- 
ment on the administration of Dr. Kirk that 
does not take all that into account is either 
comic or tragic according to one’s point of 
view. 

At last John R. Kirk has an unusual recog- 
nition. There has long been a Baldwin Hall, 
named for the first really famous educator in a 
State Normal School in the state, and now it 
has named the finest state public school audi- 
torium in the country the John R. Kirk Audi- 
torium, and on the occasion of its dedication 
the school, the city and the Northeastern State 
Association made famous a “John R. Kirk 
Day.” 

It was really a great occasion, and it is @ 
matter of personal pride and pleasure that we 
were a part of that notable celebration. 
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INTERESTING MEMORIES 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 


A, E, WINSHIP 


Fifty-five years ago I was trying to teach 
chemistry in the Bridgewater. Massachusetts, 
State Normal School. I owned every textbook 
on the subject in the English language of 
which I could learn. A little later a new book 
appeared, Eliot and Storer’s “ Laboratory 
Chemistry.” It was as far above any textbook 
on chemistry as a new Pierce-Arrow is above 
a second-hand flivver. Yes, aside from text- 
books on Greek and Latin, as high above any 
school texts as a “New International Dic- 
tionary” is above the old Worcester’s 
Dictionary. The magnitude of it, the dignity 
of it, is so vivid even now that I feel somewhat 
of the thrill I had as I lived, moved and had 
my being in the wonders of that book. 

Charles W. Eliot, then a teacher in the 


men had rallied to his support, and the four 
brilliant schoolmasters who held his Seventh 
Annual Report up to ridicule had paid the pro- 
fessional price for writing irreverently of Mr. 
Mann, who had been an idol of educational pro- 
gressives, he himself lost so much prestige that 
he left public educational work, and made an 
heroic fight against Daniel Webster and the 
political machine of the day, and was elected to 
fill the unexpired term of John Quincy Adams 
in Congress. He was also re-elected for the 
next full term. 

Mr. Mann was then in a fatal political tur- 
moil which made another term in Congress im- 
possible, and he tried for the governorship, but 
failed so completely that he never had any 
part in Massachusetts affairs thereafter. 





CHARLES 


approach to the later great Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, loomed larger in my 
educational horizon than any other professional 
luminary has ever loomed. 

In 1869, while I was still under the spell of 
that, to me, most marvelous book I had ever 
used, Charles W. Eliot was elected to the presi- 
dency of Harvard University, and I had to 
learn to think of him in the light of very sharp 
criticism. Indeed, all that the outside world 
knew of the new, young president of Harvard 
was criticism. 

Rev. Thomas Hil! had been president of 
Harvard through the Civil War, 1862 to 1869. 
He came from Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, where he had succeeded Horace Mann as 
president. His election to the presidency of 
Harvard University was regarded by the out- 
side school people as a triumph of the friends 
of Horace Mann. 

Mr. Mann’s marvelous supremacy in educa- 
tion in Massachusetts had suffered a partial 
eclipse in 1846-7, because of the tragic treat- 
ment of his Seventh Annual Report by the 
thirty-one Boston masters. 

While a number of eminent public school 





W. ELIOT 


Mr. Mann was brilliant beyond description, 
but he had assumed too many “isms” for the 
times. He was not only a rabid abolitionist, 
but he was an ardent woman suffragist seventy- 
five years ago; ardent temperance man when 
the clergy was not averse to a social glass: 
anti-tobacco equal to the wildest fanatic of to- 
day; a phrenologist such as is rarely known 
now; and last, but not least, he championed 
the sacrilegious use of Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, where persons were buried with no refer- 
ence to which way they would face when 
Gabriel blows his trumpet. 

Ardent friends of Mr. Mann started Antioch 
College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, where he 
spent his last days in the enjoyment of abso- 


-lute freedom to champion every reform he 


chose to befriend. 

The election of Thomas Hill to the presidency 
of Harvard University at the outbreak of the 
Civil War was easy and natural. His devotion 
to natural science is thus referred to by Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot in “ Harvard Memories ” :-— 

“ President Hill’s connection with the Univer- 
sity was but short, only seven years; for he met 
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with fearful domestic misfortunes while here, 
and became himself the victim of a serious 
disease of the nervous system, often referred 
to nowadays as neurasthenia. That put an end 
to his career as president cf Harvard. I have 
always been thankful that it was he who had 
charge of the University for the seven years 
preceding my election to the presidency. To 
give vou an idea of his quality as a student of 
natural history—after he left Harvard and 
was established as minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Portland, Maine, he took up eagerly 
the observation of pests that destroyed or im- 
paired the plants in his precious garden. One 
morning at dawn he established himself in a 
chair on one of the garden walks, and set him- 
self to count how many insects a particular 
toad, with which he was familiar, would swal- 
low before dark. There he remained till dusk, 
counting the prodigious number of insects 
which that ene toad swallowed. That all-day 
counting was very useful in subsequent in- 
quiries into the value of a toad as preserver of 
a garden.” 

There is no question but that Dr. Hill’s re- 
tirement was due to his very serious physical 
and mental condition. I speak of the unintelli- 
gent professional comments as I heard them 
at the time of President Hill’s retirement. 
There was an unreasonable prejudice against 
the new young president by those who re- 
garded the retirement of President Hill as due 
in large measure to the opponents of Horace 
Mann, who had by this time become once 
more the idol of Massachusetts, and his statue 
was destined to stand as a companion of Daniel 
Webster in front of the State House in Boston. 
It was not long before Dr. Eliot was recog- 
nizec as the most progressive school man in 
America, but all this kept him on the firing line 
all the time. He then describes in “ Harvard 
Memories” his experiences with the Harvard 
Board of Overseers :-— 

“JT must try to give you some idea of the 
difficulties that attended the introduction in the 
eighteen-seventies and eighties of advanced 


studies and richer programs, and the de- 
velopment of the ‘Elective System.’ There 
were some members of the College faculty 


who thought that the president was adventur- 
ing too much in an unexplored field of liberty 
for students, and on insufficient pecuniary re- 
sources. Thev knew that, it the body of in- 
struction in arts and sciences was to be much 
increased, it would have to be given by younger 
men than the professors, because the number 


ef professors could not be quickly increased.” 


They saw with alarm the increasing number of 
instructors and assistant professors in the 
College facuitv. Were they equal to the new 
work asked of them? Were not young men 


coming to Harvard for a ‘ gocd time,’ or for 
social objects, or for athletics, and not for hard 
intellectual 


work of any sort? How can a 
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young man of eighteen know what he had 
better study ? 

“The professor of surgery, who at that time 
had complete charge of the Harvard Medical 
School, went round to all the members of the 
Board of Overseers—he was a man of quick 
wit, picturesque language and great personal 
influence—and told them that this young presi- 
dent was going to wreck the Harvard Medical 
School; it would cease to exist in a year or 
two, if his revolutionary reconstruction of the 
school were allowed. 
said the professor, 


‘He actually proposes,’ 
‘to have written examina- 
itons for the degree of doctor of medicine. I 
had to tell him that he knew nothing about 
the quality of the Harvard medical students; 
more than half of them can barely write. Of 
course they can’t pass written examinations.’ 
Dr. Bigelow’s observation of the quality of the 
then medical student was somewhat exag- 
gerated, but not grossly so. Nevertheless, the 
Board of Overseers ultimately adopted the 
proposition for reform in the medical school 
which came to them from the President and 
Fellows. And yet that adoption was due at 
the moment to one unforeseen happening. I 
like to tell this kind of story; for it illustrates 
the unpredictable terms and conditions of 
progress in educational matters and in human 
society. 

“The Overseers had debated for three meet- 
ings this prcposed conversion of the Medical 
School into a school in which the instruction 
should be progressive through each year of the 
course, and should run through nine months 
of each year, instead of through four only. It 
was further proposed that no candidate should 
obtain his degree unless he had passed a strict 
examination in all the chief departments of 
instruction, instead of five out of nine as had 
previousiy been the requirement. 

“The hour of taking the final vote on the 
acceptance of this plan by the Board of Over- 
seers approached, when suddenly Charles 
Francis Adams, who had recently returned 
irom rendering a very great service as minis- 
ter to England from the United States during 
the Civil War, said to me: ‘Whom shall I put 
into the chair? ’—-he was president of the 
Board of Overseers— I wish to speak.’ I had 
not the faintest idea on which side of the hot 
debate Mr. Adams was going to speak. He had 
uttered no word during the three meetings 
which had already been devoted to it. But he 
soon stepped cut on the tloor, and as he began 
to speak it was evident that he was much 
stirred. There was a fierce glare in his eves, 
and his face grew red as he told this story :— 

“*T think it is high time that the Harvard 
Medical School should be fundamentally 
changed. A young graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School established himself in my town 
of Quincy a year or two ago, and was getting 
2long quite well in practice. But one day it 
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was observed that an Irish laborer, to whom 
he had been called, died suddenly, and unex- 
nectedly to his family. Nothing was done 
about it, for the family did not pursue the sub- 
ject. Then another laborer, a granite-cutter in 
Quincy, suddenly died under the young man’s 
care, but again nothing came of it. One day 
the wife of an American mechanic saw her 
husband, whe had not appeared to her to be 
very sick, suddenly become comatose, and in 
great alarm she told the young doctor that 
she wanted on older physician. The oldest 
physician in Quincey was called in, and when 
he locked at the patient he said to the young 
physician: “ What have you done for him?” 
To which the young physician replied frankly: 
“T have given him so much sulphate of mor- 
phia.” “Well, doctor,” the older man replied, 
“you have killed him,” which turned out to be 
the case.’ 

“Mr. Adams told this story, and added: 
‘Now, | suppose this young doctor wes one of 
those graduates of the Harvard Medical School 
who were required to pass only five examina- 
tions out of nine to obtain the degree. 1 am 
in favor of the proposition which has come to 
us from the corporation.’ The vote was taken 
almost immediately, and there was a strong 
majority in favor of reform in the school. Till 
that moment I had not felt that there wouid 
be any majority for it.” 

We have frequently spoken of the famous 
wave of educational progress from 1872-3 on- 
ward. In 1875 Francis W. Parker came to 
Quincy and G. Stanley Hall came to Harvard, 
for a brief period of study and teaching. It was 
just the time when President Eliot was making 
an heroic campaign for enriching the elemen- 
tary course of study. 

Only one who lived’ through those 
vears can have any idea of the seething and 
surging of educational forces. It was at first 
an intensely bitter contest between Colonel 
Parker as a champion of intense German 
nrogress and all the reactionary forces. Then 
of President Eliot and the reactionaries in the 
University. Then of Stanley Halli as the cham- 
pion of physiological psychology ~and_ child 
study. 

No one of the three was trying to dodge 
responsibility for his faith. They did not agree 
among themselves, far from it, but they did 
agree in having all the reactionaries against all 
three of them. 

Dr. Eliot gives President Hill full credit for 
bringing Asa Gray and Lowis Agassiz to Har- 
vard, but it required a man of Dr. Eliot’s vigor- 
ous vision to carry on the great work which 
President Hill began, and the Harvard Uni- 
versity of 1909 was essentially the creation of 
Charles W. Eliot. 

Dr. Eliot in his ninetieth year is America’s 
noblest citizen if one may judge by his public 
messages, educational and civic, and the influ- 
ence they have on public thought. 
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The following statement of Dr. Eliot in the 
Boston Sunday Globe, October 21, 1923, is 
characteristic of his clear thinking and virile 
expression :— 

“There is no doubt about the modern ideal 
of an educated man. He should be a man of 
quick perceptions and broad sympathies; re- 
sponsive but independent; self-reliant but 
deferential; loving truth and candor but also 
mederation and proportion; courageous but 
gentle; not finished but perfecting. Neither is 
there doubt that this ideal of the educated maa 
is not attained by any large proportion of men 
called educated or in their own opinion edu- 
cated. Many persons who have had what are 
called good opportunities for education turn 
out to be futile and unserviceable persons. 
They cannot see or hear straight, can make no 
correct record in writing of what they see or 
repeat accurately what they hear. They are 
very credulous and flighty. Hence the con- 
tempt in which so-called educated men are held 
by the uneducated and by the rather numerous 
persons who believe themselves to have been 
thoroughly educated in the ‘stream of the 
world.’ 

“The remedies for this state of things are, 
first, the imprevement of the institutions of 
education which in many respects have not 
kept up with either the progress of knowledge 
in the nineteenth century or with the changed 
relations of human beings to the animate and 
inanimate creation; and secondly, the recog- 
nition of the immense development of the con- 
structive imagination of man as seen in the re- 
search scientist, the natural philosopher, the 
poet, and the artist. 

“ Both these remedies are slow working, and 
will not content the impatent reformer, or 
the man who believes that widespread de- 
struction in human society must precede satis- 
factory construction.” 

Quality not quantity was his motto for Har- 
vard for the forty years that he was the Uni- 
versity leader, and he held the scholastic 
leadership of the New World in all those years. 

“The original Harvard College was wonder- 
fully small—a little group of tutors and stu- 
dents. If you look over the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, in which the successive classes of 
graduates of Harvard are recorded, you will 
find that no class numbered ten until 1659; 
that no class reached twenty until 1690 and 
1695, each of which numbered twenty-two; and 
that the College was over cighty vears old 
before it graduated a class numbering forty or 
more: and that this happened cnly twice down 
to 1762. The class that contained Samuel 
Adams and Samuel Langdon numbered only 
twenty-two at graduation. The class that I 
joined as a freshman in the fall of 1849 was 
the largest the College had ever had, number- 
ing eignty-seven. Dismissals being rare, and 
admissions to advanced standing more numer- 
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‘ous, the class numbered ninety at graduation 
—a number first attained two hundred and 
thirteen years after the first class graduated 
with nine members. The professional schools 
also were very small. 

“One striking phenomenon of the last fifty 
years has been the large growth in the num- 
ber of students of this institution, graduate and 
undergraduate. But nobody who has _ been 
anuch interested inthe conduct of Harvard Uni- 
‘versity has ever paid much attenticn to num- 
‘bers. Indeed, to effect the necessary reforms 
of 1870 to 1890 repeatedly required taking large 
risks as to numbers. Dr. Bigelow said in 1870 
that this young president would kill off the 
Medical School in a few years; and indeed the 
Medical School did have a serious decrease in 
the number of students in the first years of 
the reform. The same thing happened in the 
Law School. Dean Langdell and I watched 
anxiously the declining number of law students 
when the Case system was adopted by the 
school. It took several years to recover from 
that decline; but when the early graduates of 
the Law School under the Langdell system got 
out into the world and made a name for them- 
selves, so that the merits of the system began 
to be recognized by the Bar, the number of 
law students began gradually to increase, and 
in spite of higher standards ot admission, 
longer residence, and stricter requirements for 
the degree, the school has had for many years 
quite as many students as it wants. 

“Nobody now accepts numbers as conclusive 
evidence of the prosperity of any of the several 
divisions of an American university. It all de- 
pends on what kinds of students are admitted 
to the institution.” 

In “Harvard Memories” Dr. Eliot states very 
clearly the ruling purpose in his forty vears of 
administration :— 

“New, what is the traditional spirit of Har- 
vard University? I should describe it as a 
spirit of service—not necessarily in what we 
call pubiic service, but a spirit of service in all 
the professions, both learned and _ scientific, 
including business; a desire, a firm purpose, 
to be of use to one’s fellow men. And that 
spirit governs in all wholesome fields of human 
activity. It is just the same in the Law 
School and the Medical School that it is in 
the College proper; and I may add, it is the 
same today that it was at the time of the Civil 
War. I see no difference between then and 
now in the spirit of the young men—in the 
wature of their resolutions concerning their 
life-careers. I do see some difference in their 
reflections about what they call socialization. 
I see some difference in their views about the 
halting progress of democracy. For me democ- 
racy simply means freedom for each individual 
to arrange his training and his life-career so 
that he can do his best for the common wel- 
fare. You all understand that the variety of 
human nature is such that one man’s best is 
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very different from another’s, just as one man’s 
mental habits and powers are different from 
every other’s. With these varieties in human 
nature democracy has to deal; and the hopes 
of democracy depend on whether all these 
varieties are developed and made serviceable.” 

Perhaps the greatest educational reform 
campaign that Fresident Eliot ever attempted 
was for the enrichment of the eiementary 
school program, for the lessening of time given 
to arithmetic and other traditional subjects, 
and the introduction of matter more individually 
beneticial. This aroused bitter resentment on 
the part of the educational conventionalists, 
traditionalists, and reactionaries, and it was 
«a long time before definite results appeared. 
It was in line with the spirit of electives in 
Harvard. Arithmetic continued to absorb 
about one-fourth or more of the child’s time 
for the last five years of a child’s time in the 
elementary schools of New England till wel! 
inte the twentieth century. 

President Eliot waged a relentless warfare 
on the ninth elementary grade, but it per- 
sisted until quite recently, but everything for 
which President Eliot waged a relentless war- 
fare fifty years ago is now functioning in 
every nook and corner of the United States. 
Indeed, it would appear from some of his 
utterances that both Harvard University and 
the public schools are going too far and too 
fast along the line that he tried so hard to get 
them to go. 

One of the best intimate views of President 
Eliot was in an outing on Mount Wilson, Pasa- 
dena, August, 1892. 

Thirty years thereafter the Pasadena Post 
used a photograph taken on that trip to Mount 
Wilson. 

Walter Raymond, Raymond Hotel, gave a 
mountain reception to President Eliot in which 
1 was included. Mr. Raymond was a graduate 
of Harvard, and I chanced to have been among 
his personal friends in his Cambridge-Boston 
days. 

We left “The Raymond” in the early after- 
noon, rode to the trail and rode horseback and 
donkeyback for nine miles up the wheelless 
trail, and spent the night in the open on that 
most charming mountain top. 

In the party, aside from President Eliot, 
Walter Raymond, and myself, were Professor 
T. S. C. Lowe, for whom the famous Mount 
Lowe was named; Mark Severance, a Harvard 
graduate, whose guest in Los Angeles Presi- 
dent Eliot was; Judge Eaton, the first white 
settler in Pasadena; Will S. Monroe, then 
superintendent of Pasadena, whose guest in 
Pasadena I was; and two newspaper men. 

President Eliot was a good spcrt on the 
trail and in the night camping in the open. 
It was an experience one cherishes in memory. 
It was an intimate view of Dr. Eliot, who was 
then near sixty years of age, which one could 
get in no other way. 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT’S 
DIARY—(VI.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


This has been a day of generous proportions. 
There has been no waste of time on the part 
ef events. They have just happened one after 
another with no conflict in schedule. 

First, I drove out to Riverview to see what 
was causing so many complaints to be regis- 
tered by the parents. I had not been in the 
room long before I concluded that the case was 
hopeless. There are such cases in our profes- 
sion as well as in medicine. A school board 
sometimes selects a teacher just as they select 
household furniture from a mail order cata- 
logue, excepting that when they get the 
teacher they have no guarantee of a refund if 
the goods are not found satisfactory and 
according to the advertisement. Riverview 
got the worst of the deal this vear. The 
teacher is just marking time and the pupils are 
marking everything else. The room is untidy 
and battle scarred, but she seems entirely 
oblivious to the fact. Well, there is one con- 
solation. She is wearing a product of the Kim- 
berley mines and does not care who knows it: 
I hope the man is so desperately in love with 
her that he will insist on her leaving her 
position scon. Giving her up will not incon- 
venience us much. 

I drove over to the Ferry school next. This 
is another thorn in my flesh, but if 1 did not 
have the thorns I suppose I would not appre- 
ciate the roses so much. I have supervised, 
suggested and threatened, all to no purpose 
in this case. On my previous visit I noticed a 
placard on the wall which bore the legend: 
“The God of Daniel still answers prayer.” I 
took it as evidence that a Sunday school existed 
in the district, so I took heart, thinking that 
if prayer avails anything some improvement 
would show itself soon. Today when I went 
back to see if any advancement had been made, 
the only change I noticed was another placard. 
This one read: “ Love accomplishes all things.” 
If this be true than it is logical to conclude 
that these pupils do not love arithmetic, as 
they have accomplished nothing so far in their 
pursuit of that branch of knowledge. 

At the Falls I found weeping and wailing, 
because little Tommy Watts had been ordered 
to take his departure from the school and re- 
turn thereto no more forever. The reason 
given by the chairman of the school board was 
that Tommy’s home is in another district. 
That is true, but there area big mountain and 
two canyons between his home and the school- 
house, and no sane parent will send an eight- 
year-old child over that lonesome trail through 
the deep forest. I surmise that the real 
reason for Tommy’s ejection lies in the fact 
that his father and the chairman of the board 


had a falling out regarding some road work 
on a certain section line, and little Tommy is 
the victim. There is another school near by, 
nowever, and while Tommy is an outsider; 
after I explained the situation to that board, 
they gladly allowed him to enroll as a pupil. 
So that is settled. Bill Smith can beat up Tom 
Watts, Sr., if he feels so inclined and is pugi- 
list enough, but he cannot wreak vengeance on 
little Tommy by depriving him of school privi- 
leges. District boundaries should not be so im- 
portant that they figure in a child’s chance to 
get an education. 

Foreigners have settled on Red Prairie, and 
the teaching of English is the biggest problem 
confronting the teacher. Thirteen miles from 
a town and post office, Miss Burr holds forth 
in the little schoolhouse at the top of the 
grade. She is patience personified and every 
'esson is an English lesson for these little 
Italians. How they love her and respond to her 
efforts! She has been there two years and is 
deserving of promotion. I have checked her 
name for something bigger and hetter next 
year. Yet, is there anything bigger and better 
than what she is doing? Making American 
citizens is better than making dollars. 

At Macksburg, away back in the woods, I 
found six pupils and a teacher in a little old 
shack which once claimed the title of a human 
habitation. Long since the family had moved 
out into a palatial residence, leaving the old 
pioneer dwelling to the wood rats. After years 
of abandonment one room was cleaned and 
the school installed in it. There is a school- 
house at the other side of the district, but no 
children live near it. It is much better than 
the old house now used for school purposes so, 
as I sat listening to the recitations of the chil- 
dren with one half of my brain, the other half 
pondered over the solution of the problem. I 
wanted to condemn the building, but there is no 
law giving me the authority to do so. When 
the children passed out at dismissal I heard a 
uoise in the attic over my head. “ What is 
that? ” I inquired of the teacher. 

“Oh, that isn’t anything when you are 
accustomed to it. A brick or two falls out of 
the chimney quite frequently. I suppose the 
children jarred it loose when they marched 
out.” : 

That settled it. I made up my mind to run a 
bluff. I went to the board and condemned the 
building, making no mention of law for or 
against the proceeding. It is going to work, 
for arrangements are already being made to 
move the schoolhouse to a convenient site, and 
the old pioneer dwelling will again be relegated 
to the ghosts of the past and the wood rats 
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of the presert. From the scampering in the 
vacant rooms before I left this evening I sus- 
pect that Grandfather Wood Rat has found 
it rather inconvenient to give up-one room for 
public school purposes as it must have crowded 
his family considerably, although they enjoy 
the association with spelling pads and arith- 
metic tablets after the children go home in the 
evening. 

I did not come home for dinner tonight. I 
went out to Lakeside to the opening of the 
new school building. There was no formal 
program, but the house was filled with jolly 
neighbors laughing and _ chatting together, 
proud of their achievement. 

At eight o’clock dinner was served. The 
tables were planks laid on top of the desks, and 
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everybody stood up to eat. We did not mind 
the lack of formality nor the absence of menu 
cards. It was a regular farmer’s dinner with 
fried chicken and all the accessories. We ate 
both pie and cake for dessert and several varie- 
ties of each. I really believe those people be- 
came acquainted for the first time. I heard 
one man say that he had lived there for eight 
years and this was the first time he had met 
iis neighbors in a social way. I hope it will 
not be the last time, but that the seed of co- 
operation sown tonight will grow and bring 
forth abundantly. 

When the dinner was over I was called upon 
to formally dedicate the building. ‘Then we 
all went home feeling that, after all, this old 
world is the best world we have ever known. 





OBSERVATIONS FROM A GEOGRAPHER’S 
LABORATORY 


J. W. 


Tact is the discounting of principle in the market of ex- 
pediency.—Confucius. 
——9—— 
The world is unsafe when it has more genius than vir- 
tue.—Confucius. 
Fest” ete 
Some day, in the near future, Eastern Tibet 
will be a famous mountain resort for the globe 
trotter. Starting at Marseilles, comfortable 
steamships land the tourists at Hai-fong, the 
port of the Gulf of Tongking. A journey by 
rail of two days brings the tourist to Cheng-tu, 
in Sze-chuan province, China. Thence trails, 
for the greater part rough riding, lead into the 
mountains that form the eastern scarp of Tibet, 
the world’s most wonderful mountain region. 
Tibet is the highest plateau of the earth, and 
the bordering ranges are the highest in the 
world. The Pamir Plateau is aptly named the 
“Roof of the World.’ On the south, in the 
gigantic rock folds ot the Himalaya mountains 
is Mount Everest, the world’s highest peak. 
In the northwest are the Kuenlun mountains 
whose serrated summit bristles with peaks four 
miles high. The average height of the plateau 
is about two and one-half miles above sea levei. 
On the eastern border are trails by the thou- 
sand and these are the only highways of travel. 
The tourist must be prepared for rough travel- 
ing, but the end justifies the means. It is the 
wonderland of the world. 
sspesitbetiniins 
A correspondent asks why the use of the two 
forms, capitol and capital. Both forms of the 
word are derived from the Latin caput, a head, 
the genitive form of the stem being capil. 
Now, our ancient but artistic brethren in Rome 
built a magnificent temple at the summit of 
the chief of the seven hills. The hill in question 
was the Capitoline Hill, and the temple was 
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appropriately named the Capitoleum. Our 
national headquarters was named the Capitol 
therefrom. 

Furthermore, the idea of headship was 
applied to the city ci a state first in import- 
ance, or to anything first in rank or place. 
Thus, Boston is the capital of psychological 
neuroses; and Albany, of hot water. 

But meanings change. Nowadays the 
‘capito! ’ is our national gas works in Wash- 
ington; and “capital” is in tax exempt bonds, 
the interest on which is paid by the other 
‘ellow. 


cnupbitieiabin 

A revised New Testament translated into 
every-day English is announced by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago press. ‘The translator is 
Professcr Goodspeed, who comes from a family 
of theological students famous’ for several 
generations. Professor Goodspeed’s  scholar- 
ship in dealing with the subject cannot be 
questioned. Whether or not he has produced 
« classic that will compare favorably with the 
King James, or Authorized Version is another 
matter. The majority of critics have already 
concluded that such 2 thing is a feat not within 
the ability of the present generation. Here is 
Professor Gocdspeed’s transiation of the Lord's 
Prayer :-— 

Our Father in heaven, 

Your kingdom come. 

Give us this day bread for the day, and 
forgive us our debts as we have forgiven our 
debtors: and do not subject us to temptation, 
but save us from the Evil One. 

Apart from its position as the corner stone 
of the righteous life, the Authorized Version— 
and it dates back to 1611—is a literary classic 
without an equal, 
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THE TREE EVERLASTING 


[Reprinted because of innumerable calls as the result of appreciative reference in many magazines.] 


A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


BERTHA CURRIER PORTER 


Lynn, 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. 

Professor Hardigger, a celebrated authority on 
archaeology. 

John Hardigger, his son, on an exploring tour among 
the ruins of America. 

Margaret, his youngest child, a girl about six or seveu. 

Rex and Max, twin boys, eleven. 

Mrs. Hardigger, wife of the professor, a member of 
the governing council. 

Grandmother, an old, old lady. 

Children of the neighborhood. 

The Christmas tree. 

Scene—Professor Hardigger’s country house in the 
dense forests of the land of Futuro. 

Time—Some time hence. December 24 is the day. 

[The play takes place in the living-room. A few bare 
settees and chairs about; one rocking chair. No fire- 
place, no cushions, no pictures on walls, no table. Pro- 
fessor Hardigger seated at supper.] 

Professor (taking a small pill from box which he takes 
from pocket)—There, this concentrated, combined supper- 
pill will nourish me until noon to-morrow. What an im- 
provement on the cumbersome method of our forefathers! 
It must be nearly time for John to arrive. The aerial 
trains are not on schedule to-night. I have not heard on: 
for ten seconds. They are very late. 

[Enter Margaret.] 

Margaret—Father, where is mother? 

Professor—At a meeting of the council. They are 
perfecting the arrangements for the Christmas parade 
to-morrow. There will be twenty thousand aero-cars in 
line. This is to be in the nature of an historic revival. 
The parade will be divided into sections. Some of the 
ancient motor-cars have been secured at great expense 
[Grandmother enters unseen.] and will be on exhibition. 
They wanted to have a horse division, but even I could 
not construct one from the meagre relics at my disposal. 
Your mother has the principal speech. All the details 
have been completed, and the new “Understando” will 
flash the words into the minds of the waiting millions at 
the same moment. 

Grandmother (seated in the rocking chair)—Grandson, 
grandson, these are fearful times! Many changes have I 
seen in my long life, and now the world whirls too fast 
for an old woman like me. I have heard my grandmother 
tell of the good old days when men thought less of savinz 
time, and oh, I wish I could have lived then! From my 
auto-cradle till now I have had one unfulfilled desire. 

Professor—What is it, grandmother? 

Grandmother—I cannot put it into words, but especially 
at this season of joy and celebration does the old longing 
come upon me. There is something lacking in our Christ 
mas festival—some spirit of good fellowship and though: 
for others that we fail to grasp—and back, far back in 
the dim ages they had it. And the call of it is in my 
blood, and I go unsatisfied. 

[Enter Rex in great excitement. ] 

Rex—Father, father, John’s boxes are coming! The 
trains have taken the elevated route to-night, and ar: 
running so high I cannot see them, but luggage is falline 
into the baskets continually—queer things, such as I neye: 
saw before. 

Professor—Then John has been successful! The ex 
cavations prove America was no myth, 
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Max (entering with bundles)—Here they are. And 
I’ve just had a message from John by “Understando.” 
He says open the boxes—he’s on the way, and he has 
wondrous news. 

Professor (opening boxes, takes out a doll) —What is 
this? Science has no record of any race as small as this! 
What wondrous preservation! (Takes out a baby doll.) 
And see! Here is another in long white garments. 

Grandmother (coming slowly nearer)—Give them to me. 
Almost I remember 

Margaret—Let me take the white one, grandmother, 
please. (She holds it awkwardly at first, but finally holds 
it lovingly.) 

Professor (takes out bat and ball)—A club—a_ war- 
club of some extinct race! And perchance a missile 
relic of those ancient days when visible missiles were still 
in use. 

Max (taking the ball and tossing it)—Say, this is good 
fun. (He tosses it to Rex.) Father, may we keep this? 

Rex—Here, father, catch! (Professor awkwardly 
catches the ball.) 

Max—tThere are a lot more. I'll get them. (He brings 
in more boxes, out of which the professor takes a pair 
of roller-skates.) 

Professor—Fragments of some machine, I should say 
I must show these treasures to Professor Surch. 

Rex—Those look like feet, father. And here are straps 
and buckles. (Puts one on.) Oh, it fits—give me the 
other. (He skates about the stage.) Say, father, why 
didn’t you ever make us anything like this? They’re great! 
Want to try them, grandmother? (Grandmother is hold- 
ing Margaret and the dolls.) 

Grandmother—These seem to fill a want, but there is 
a longing yet. I’m glad John is coming home. He may 
be able to tell us of the uses of these curious things. 

|Enter Mrs. Hardigger.] 

Mrs. Hardigger—Why, what does all this mean? Give 
me a supper tablet, somebody. I forgot to fill my box 
when I went away, and I’m half-starved. Thanks. Where 
did these curiosities come from? Ah, a message! (She 
listens intently.) John is one station be——. 


[Enter John. He carries a long roll.] 

John (embracing them)—Father, mother, grandmother, 
dear, and Margaret, and the boys—my, it’s good to be 
home again. Did you get my word? 

Mrs. Hardigger and Max—Yes, indeed. 
John—I wasn’t sure. The new machine isn’t working 


perfectly yet. I see my boxes are here. 

Professor—Yes, and we have opened some of them. 
The American race must have been a very small people, 
judging from the specimens you secured. And what a 
wonderful preservative-—— 

John—Those are not people, father. They are images 
used by the young in their play. I found many fragments, 
but few perfect specimens. The young American must 
have been very destructive. The female specimens seem 
to predominate also, whereby I judge them to have been 
more popular for some strange reason. I have the name 
of them in my notebook. Their language is very obscure. 

Grandmother—It is a baby doll! 

lohn—Why, grandmother, how did you know 

(Grandmother—Something told me. 

John—That is very mysterious. £ should have had to 


look it up myself, but that is the correct name, 
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Professor—Tell us about your travels, son. 

John—This America must have been a strange land. 
We found many things we could not explain. We wasted 
no time in uncertain excavation, but used the Visualizer 
continually. When the pictures showed anything worth 
preserving we at once set up the excavating plant, and soon 
had the object at the surface. I sent home most of my 
treasures, but this—ah, my people, what I have here was 
far too precious to trust out of my own hands. 

Mrs. Hardigger—What is it? 

John—I don’t know. 

Max—Don't know. What good is it, then? 

Professor—Let us see it. 

Rex—Where did you find it? 

John—Deep, deep in the earth. 
strata—the horse-car deposit—and among the ruins of 
what was once evidently a great city. (He unrolls the 
scroll and hangs it on the wall. Faintly discernible ‘s 
the outline of a Christmas tree with lights, 
ornaments, and gifts.) 

Professor—My son, it is a marvel! It has some hidden 
meaning which we must—we shall discover. 

Max—The tree looks like the ones around here in the 
woods, but ours don’t bear fruit like that. 

Rex—No, I never saw any red and yellow and green pine 
cones. (Grandmother puts Margaret down from her lap 
and comes nearer to view the picture. She still holds the 
baby doll.) 

Grandmother—It is a wondrous tree. It seems to shed 
joy and peace. And its fruits are fair to see. Oh, look! 
I see a doll in the branches. 

Margaret—Oh, father, did dolls used to grow on trees? 
I’m going out in the wood to see if I can find one now. 

[Exit Margaret.] 

Max—Perhaps some of those other things grew there, 

too. Come on, Rex. 
[Exit Max and Rex.] 
Mrs. Hardigger—My son, you must be tired. 


Far below the auto 


decorated 


Will you 
not come away and rest? 

John—Yes, mother. 

[Exit mother and John.] 

Professor (gathering up bat, ball, and skates )—Grand 
mother, I am going to consult my archives and see if I can 
trace any of these interesting articles. Give me the little 
images. 

Grandmother—Not now. 
to you later. . 
Professor—Very well. 

[Exit professor. ] 

Grandmother (sitting by the picture)—Such 
and peace I have never known. All the hurry and rusi 
seem to have dropped away. What is this influence? If 
I could only remember. (The tree Why. 
it’s growing brighter—the tree—what long-forgotten 
memories are stirring? 


What was that old tale my grand- 
mother used to tell? (The tree is very bright.) Why does 
this seem so strangely familiar? Oh, I have it. I know! 
It is the Christmas tree! And Christmas gifts—yes' 
(The picture falls, showing the real tree.) 

Christmas Tree (speaks)—What is this bare and deso- 
late place? Why are my stiff ? 
Where are the happy faces—the merry, shouting children? 

Grandmother— Yes, I know. Oh, wondrous 
that hast survived the ages. \What is this fruit 
branches? Tell me, are they not the Christmas gifts? 

Christmas Tree—Surely, yes. 

Grandmother— Many trees like thee have I seen. 
grow all about in the woods, but never one so 
decked. They are sober, green trees. 

Christmas Tree—Look forth, ere thou speakest 

Grandmather (looking out)—Why, what? 

{Rex, Max, and Margaret rush in] 


Rex—Grandmother, grandmother, the forest is on fire, 


I want them. I'll bring them 


happiness 


brightens. ) 


branches so strangely 


yes, tree, 


upon thy 


They 


joyously 


fiirther 
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The little trees glow and glitter. Come into the wood. 
All the people are there. (They see the tree.) Oh, oh, 
what is it? John’s picture is alive! 

[Enter father, mother, and John.] 

John—Some mystery is abroad to-night. The woods 
are transformed. Why, what? 

Professor—What is this I see? 

[Enter a crowd of children.] 

First child—Professor, tell us, why do the forests weep 
to-night? We were playing in the woods—the stars arz 
shining, but the trees drip—drip. All but the little ones 
and*they burn. But the water cannot put the fire out. 

Max—Yes, father, see—my coat is all wet. 

Second child—Oh, see the beautiful tree. 
the little ones in the woods. 

Christmas Tree (speaks)—Listen! Ye ask why my 
brothers weep—why some drip tears when others shine for 


It burns like 


joy. I will tell. Centuries ago, my _ brethren’ were 
slaughtered year by year. Men devastated the forests, 
taking all and leaving none to grow and multiply. The 





beautiful hills were stripped—the winds swept over them 
—the rains fell not—and at last, from the greed of man, 
the whole land became a desert, and every living thing 
perished, for nothing can exist without the trees. I and 
I alone was preserved to give my message. 

I am the Christmas tree! Your land is covered thickly 
—the small trees die, crowded and killed by the larger 
ones; but now is their deliverance at hand, and so do they 
Take them for your Christmas trees, that they 
give joy to all and die gloriously, perishing not in the 
Sut spare the sturdy, strong ones that weep 
tonight in fear. Let them grow and become mighty, 
spreading their grateful shade over the earth. So shall 
your grand forests be preserved and your pleasant land be 


rejoice. 


dense forest. 


fertile and beautiful. 
First child (looking about)—Oh, the 
glow with a silvery light. 
All—We will save them! 
Second child 


trees that wept 


We will save them! 

They grow brighter—oh, they blaze! 

Let us resurrect the Christmas tree, that 
shall die. Let us into our formal 
celebration the spirit of love and joy and good will. Into 
each of your homes carry a beautiful tree. Hang upon t 
So will our festival 


Grandmother 


it never more infuse 


your choicest gifts for those you love. 
be complete. 
John—I knew the picture was a marvel. But little did 
I realize what blessings it would bring. 
Children—Let us go and get our trees. The woods are 
as light as day. 
Max—The little trees are nodding to us. 
Grandmother—See, the tree is fading! 
John—Oh, my picture! 
Christmas Tree—Farewell, farewell, bewail me not. My 
branches dry and shatter, but the joyous spirit of Christ- 
And for this did ye find me, sleeping 
Thy brethren shall bless thee. Not 
one perishing, but many living trees hast thou found! Go 


into the wood where my brethren even now rejoice. 


mas shall remain. 


deep in the earth. 


|The tree fades.] 
Max—Come, brother, come. 
| They Exit all but 
With the baby doll in her arms she watches the tree fad- 


pull him away. the grandmother. 
ing as the curtain falls.] : 

Note—The effect of the brightening and fading of the 
tree may be produced by having of tarleton or 
mosquito netting over the picture, or a roll of it might 
which could be hung over 


layers 


be used for the picture itself, 
an open place in the scenery, behind which is the real 


should be hung over a re 


behind 


tree. If a picture is used, it 


movable the scenery, directly which 
should be the real tree. The brightening and fading coy)] 


he controlled by various layers of the netting, 


portion «of 
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ARTHUR DEAN’S PAGE 


CONCERNING VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


I was once unkind enough to say that to give 
vocational guidance was like asking a blind man 
on a dark night to chase a black cat that was 
not there. 

I believe somewhat in these proposed 
schemes of vocational guidance, but I believe 
infinitely more in the mystery of life and its 
infinite combinations. It only takes the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet to make a 
huge book of words. The alphabet of life may 
have but few qualities but its dictionary of 
expressions is infinite. 

I believe so much in boys and girls that I 
am not a believer in the idea that blue eyes 
and light hair make good something-or-other 
nor that double chins imply something amaz- 
ing. 

I am not inclined to the idea that success in 
school means a door-tender’s job in Heaven or 
failure to demonstrate vocational aptitudes be- 
fore fifteen means that the interlocking switch 
of vocational success will not move before 
torty. Some people vocationaliy wake up early. 
Others oversleep and come in at the finish. 

I do not anticipate that a school teacher 
whcse vision is limited to a normal school or 
a teachers’ college can counsel effectively a 
human unknown quantity in the shape of a 
child and get it right off the bat the right 
answer. It’s too much like the absolutely 
sightless leading one who sees more than his 
guide. 


I do not believe that an over-supply of en- 
thusiasni at the age of fourteen for shocks 
irom an electric machine qualifies for anticipat- 
ing a second Edison. Adolescent interests are 
not permanent. 

I have still less faith in these forms of self- 
analysis which are being passed around the 
schools, which, when finished, look like Sun- 
day school rewards of merit. Measuring your- 
self is like asking a yard stick to measure its 
own length. 

I do believe with all my heart that the two 
great things in life are work and friends, and 
that the greater of these is both in a happy 
combination. I believe that next to life itself 
is the mystery connected with one’s work. 
Why does he go into it? Why does he stay in 
it? What does he do it for? And why does he 
succeed or fail? 

Science has pulled the flower, the fish, the 
fly, and the sky apart. It has put them to- 
gether again. But it has stopped at these two 
points and has raised its hands as an expres- 
sion of failure to solve the unsolvable and as 
an expression of reverence to the Divine 
Order. 

Yes! there is a mystery to vocational selec- 
tion and attainment because a human being is 
always singular and unique. No two are cast 
in the same mould. 


~ 





— 
a4 


SOMETIME 


MAY RILEY SMITH 


Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forever more have set, 

The things which our weak judgments here have spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 

Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 

And we shall see how all God’s plans are right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see, 
And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things, because it seemeth good. 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, iF 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 
Pours out the potion for our lips to drink; 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 
But wear your sorrow with obedient grace. 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend, 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


But not today.—Then be content, poor heart; 
God’s plans like lilies pure and white unfold; 

We shall not tear the close-shut leaves apart,— 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 

And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest, 

When we shall clearly know and understand, 


I think that we shall say: “God knoweth best!” 
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a The following advertisement was compiled from the letters of 17 educators 
who have bought and are using Compton’s. Each paragraph represents an 
exact quotation from a single letter. 7 Superintendents, 6 Principals, 3 


Teachers and one President of a State Normal School are the authors of 
the following statement. 


No longer will men and women in the 

educational field ask themselves this 

stion, ‘“‘Why is there no worthwhile 
children’s encyclopedia?’’ 


As a work for reference and educa- 
tional inspiraton, Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia has no equal. 


It is the quintessence of cyclopedic 
achievement. 


The most miraculous educational effort 
that has ever been couched in book form. 


This encyclopedia supplements the 
work of the school more fully than any 
other work, satisfies the educational re- 
quirements for leisure time reading, 
contributes directly to all possible educa- 
tional objectives. 


The books are astonishingly interest- 
ing. This fact alone means that the 
work is tremendously significant in the 
education of any child of normally in- 
quiring mind. 

For the child who cannot read there 
are endless lessons in pictures; for the 
child who reads imperfectly or falter- 
ingly there is constant aid in pictures. 


_Pictorially, Compton’s is a master- 
piece in visual education. 


You illustrate everything which needs 
illustration; and your pictures are real 
pictures. 


New Edition in 10 Volumes Now Ready—No Increase in Price 


The average teacher is somewhat cir- 
cumscribed in her teaching power by the 
lack of libraries and pictures. 


Since the introduction of the project 
method of instruction the need for a 
work of this kind has been more keenly 
felt than ever before. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
the most practical outside material that 
I have found for children in the grades. 


They are proving to be of invaluable 
assistance to the pupils and the teachers 
from the first grade through the eighth. 


One week’s check on the frequency of 
use indicated that COMPTON’S was 
referred to one hundred twelve times 
per day. 

The contents, I believe, will function 
from the grades on through high school 
and will make the most used set of books 
in any library in which they are found. 


These books are thoroughly American 
in their application of pedagogical prin- 
ciples. 

Its own intrinsic worth is going to 
put it into the schools of the entire 
country. The price asked for it is a trifle 
compared to its value. 


The preceding statements were taken verba- 
tim from letters written by the following people: 


B. Moss, Grade Teacher, Port Arthur, Texas. 
Nettie McKinnon, Principal, Waterloo, Ia. 
E. A. Bear, Superintendent of Schools, Baring, Mo. 
H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 
= Earl Chilesa, Junior High School, St. Louis, 
o. 


Arthur B. Rowell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Glencoe, I. 

Cc enone, Principal, High School, Ardmore, 

a. 

Nelson P. Benson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

John H. Parker, Principal, Junior High School, 
Rockland, Mass. 

Mark Burrows, President, State Teachers’College, 
Greeley, Colo. 

R. Verna Wise, Teacher, Junior High School, 
South Bend, Ind. 

James E. Blue, School Principal, Warsaw, Ind. 

Elsie B. Ellis, Principal, Clarendog School, Clar- 
endon, Va. 

Martin Hemphill, Principal, Tchula High School, 
Tchula, Miss. 

R. C. Kantz, Superintendent, Burns Consolidated 
Schools, Burns, Kan 

W.H. Wright, Superintendent ofSchools,Atho, la. 

Se anen aan. Soeteng Supv., Fort Collins, 

olo. 


Prices, sample pages and descriptive 
matter sent to any school man or woman 
upon request. Teachers, recommend 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia for 
purchase. 


F. E. COMPTON AND COMPANY 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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THE HISTORY INQUIRY 


EDGAR DAWSON 


425 West 123rd Street, New York City 


An inquiry into the present content, organiza- 
tion, and tendencies of history teaching in our 
schools is being made at the request of the 
Committee on History in the schools of the 
Amcrican Historical Association. The work is 
in charge of Professor Edgar Dawson of Hun- 
ter College, secretary of the National Counci! 
for the Social Studies, under an appointment 
made in the Division of School Experimenta- 
tion of the Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Colunibia University. It will 
be supervised by a committee appointed under 
the authority of the officers of the American 
Historical Association. The Institute of Edu- 
cational Research will contribute to the investi- 
gation expert advice on the conduct of such an 
investigation and financial aid in getting the 
work done; but the character of the infortua- 
tion to be collected and the organization of it 
for publication will be in the hands of the 
committee of historical scholars of which 
Professor W. E. Lingelbach of the University 
of Pennsylvania is chairman. 

The immediate purpose of the investigation 
is to furnish to the officers of the American 
Historical Association, such definite informa- 
tion as will guide them in determining the 
policy of the Association in dealing with its 
obligation to history teaching in the schools. 
For this purpose the information will be needed 
before the end of December of this year and 
the work of collecting it will be vigorousiy 
pushed with this purpose in view. But some 
time after the beginning of the new vear will 
be used in the final formulation of such a report 
as will be interesting and valuable to all who 
are engaged in educational administration. 
Both the investigation and the report will be 
limited to objective informaticn collected in a 
scientific spirit for the use of those who are in 
need of facts in this field. Ne effort will be 
made to argue the desirability of one course or 
method as compared with another. This argu- 
ment and the formulation of courses of study 
will be left to those who are to use the facts 
after the work of investigation is terminated. 
Those who are interested in such an under- 
taking are invited to send information, sugges- 
tions or inquiries to Mr. Dawson, 425 West 
123rd street, New York City. 

Fer those who have laid emphasis on the 
need of information in this field, this inquiry 


offers an opportunity which should be fully 
used. An inquiry into the status of history 
in the schools must necessarily consider, to 
some extent at least, the status of the other 
social studies as well. If there are teachers or 
school administrators who wish to know what 
is being done in this field, now is the time to 
send in their requests for definite information 
in order that it may be secured and supplied to 
them. While the fullest discussion of the in- 
quiry is solicited, those who are too busy to do 
more than send to the above address a brief 
statement of the lines along which investigation 
should be made are urged to do that at the 
earliest possible moment. 

What facts are needed by those who must 
answer any of the following questions: Is 
American history required of most high school 
graduates? Do most graduates of the schools 
understand something of the development of 
our constitution? Do most of them understand 
the development of our present social probiems ? 
How many of them have studied enough of 
European history to appreciate the relation of 
European affairs to our own? Is it possible, in 
the opinion of experienced school men, to 
accomplish useful results in this direction 
through a one-year survey of general history? 
Are the college entrance requirements in his- 
tory working to the detriment of the general 
education of those who do not go to college? 
Is too much time being given to current 
events? Is the history of those parts of 
America lying outside of the United States 
given enough attention by history teachers? 
Are the objectives or purposes of history 
teaching clear enough in the minds of those 
who are teaching it? Is the mere memorizing 
of dates and names still a fault of history 
teaching in many places? What are the leading 
tendencies in the development of history cur- 
ricula ? 

If these or similar questions are confronting 
teachers or administrators of the social studies, 
an opportunity is at hand to answer them, but 
some of the problems are likely to be over- 
locked in the search for facts unless those who 
are confronted by the problems will lay them 
before those conducting the inquiry before the 
questionnaires are formulated. It is hoped that 
those who are interested will act promptly. 





cate OOo 
> 
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Endowed institutions by their greater independence of action and their ability to 


undertake new avenues of learning, have an 


obligation to maintain standards of higher 


education. I am strongly impressed with the necessity for large support to our endowed 
universities in these times when demands upon state universities are such that the taxpayers 


cannot possibly keep pace with their necessities. 


Not only does this throw an additional burden upon the endowed institutions, but these have 


an obligation to maintain standards of higher education.—Herbert Hoover. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


WALTER W. HEAD, president of the 
American Bankers Association, was the princi- 
pal of a small school in De Kalb, Missouri, at 
$75.00 a month when he was twenty-four years 
old. He was planning to run for county super- 
intendent when he was offered a position in 
the bank of De Kalb. His success there led to 
his promotion to a bank in St. Joseph, where 
his success has led to the presidency of the 
American Bankers Association. 


CHARLOTTE GULICK, Mrs. Luther H. 
Gulick, who has for five years carried on 
Camp Life of Camp Fire Girls which Dr. 
Gulick started, has seen their children, Frances 
and Halsey, so mature that they are able tocare 
for greatly enlarged camp life for young peo- 
ple and their parents at South Casco, Maine. 
Mrs. Gulick will go to Hawaii for the year, the 
birthplace of Dr. Gulick, who was one of 
America’s most inspiring leaders of young 
people. A multitude of school people who 
knew him admiringly rejoice in the success 
of Mrs. Gulick and their children. 


WILLIAM H. HOLMES. $s superintendent, 
Mount Vernon, New York, has been in that 
service in that city for ten years, and the 
teachers and the city celebrated the event most 
appreciatively. One of the notable events of 
the day was a letter from the predecessor of 
Dr. Holmes to Miss Mary E. Gernon, who had 
the correspondence end of the affair. In the 
letter Dr. E. C. Broome, superintendent of 
Philadelphia, said, what the Journal of Educa- 
tion and its editor believe most sincerely: 
“T want to take this opportunity of expressing 
the opinion that under Dr. Holmes’s leadership 
Mount Vernon has niade greater progress in 
education than any other city in the country, 
regardless of size.” Dr. Holmes has achieved 
almost miraculous results, and we feel this 
more and more every time we go to Mount 
Vernon. 


ROBERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN, Pasa- 
dena. director of the Nortman Bridge L.abora- 
tory of Physics and chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the California Institute of 
Technology, has been awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Physics because he was the scientist to 
succeed in isolating an electron. He is fifty- 
five vears of age, is a graduate of Oberlin 
College. 


WILLIAM A. ELLIS, who has been prin- 
cipal of the 53-room Duffield School, Detroit, 
for thirty-three years, and was principal in that 


city five years before he went to the Duffield, is 


not only the senior principal in service in the 
city but has attained and retained unprece- 
dented professional influence. We have 


known him intimately since before he went to 
the Dufheld principalship and have appreciated 
his persistent study to keep abreast the most 
advanced professicnal thought. 


GEORGE MILLARD DAVISON, principal 
cf the Isadore and Ida Straus Public School, 
Brooklyn, the largest public school in the world 
it is claimed, is one of the cutstanding school 
men of New York because of his ncble leader- 
ship of boys, especially those from ten to four- 
teen. He has made the most exhaustive study 
of the out-of-school reading of boys of these 
vears that has been made and as a result the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial has 
provided a fund of a hundred thousand dollars 
with which James E. West, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, will attempt to 
make “ Boys’ Life,” the Scout publication, a 
magazine to meet Principal Davison’s ideal 
when he says: “ Boys are in need now, as never 
before, of a magazine which will compel their 
attention.” 


CHARLES S. CLARK, _ superintendent, 
Somerville, Massachusetts, is one of the pro- 
fessional leaders of New England. He has 
modernized the schools of the city from bot- 
tom to top, has the best junior high school 
equipment in New England for a city of 100,000 
population. He has been president of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, and gave 
it a noteworthy administration. This is one 
of the best opportunities for professional 
leadership in New England. He came to 
Somerville from assistant superintendency in 
Washington, D.C., some years ago. He is both 
a skilful administrator and a_ professional 
superintendent. 


LIVINGSTON C. LORD, A. M. (Harvard), 
president, Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois, 
universally recognized as one of the educa- 
tional leaders, has had a significant recognition 
by Dr. J. Paul Goode of Chicago University, in 
the dedication of his famous “ Goode’s School 
Atlas, Physical, Political and Economic,” 

TO 
LIVINGSTON C. LORD 
IN RECOGNITION OF MY DEBT TO HIM 
FOR INTELLECTUAL INSPIRATION, 
FOR UNCOMPROMISING STANDARDS OF 
SCHOLARSHIP , 
AND FOR THE RARE GIFT OF HIS FRIENDSHIP. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help 
bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of 
Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow = 
money (if necessary) to keep - my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E, ‘WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my tem a 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.’ 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 








pro- 














Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
“Heads or Tails You Win” 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or =, ——, of Education, 
Says >So ar as we 


Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you fromwork. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent. increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established ¢éacher’ is well and has an 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- income, it is comparatively 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month = easy to make a sacrifice that 


. - will rovide for catastr ; 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- j; ;. a aaa ae which — 


the best provision for 
an emergency is the 
‘asualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 


such 


| 

| 
know, 
Teachers | 
t 

t 

j 











demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental whether you win or lose. If | 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you do not meet the catas- 
. F a , trophe you are in luck, and 
Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon if you do you .are in luck. 


Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing 


| 
vour Protective Benefits 
} 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all 
over America who have experienced what it means to have 
the T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We siiall 
then maii you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today, 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4417.0. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA |“ 


a a NT | Se ss a 


about 
Send me the 
of testimonials. 


whole story and booklet 


Name 


Address 
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THAT SCALE-PAN METHOD FOR EQUATION USAGE 


WILLIAM PD, 


Algebras claim that development of the equa- 
ticn is a chief part of their business 

They would have us think that their way of 
operating with equations was like operating 
with a pair of scale-pans. 

What would happen if this scale-pan idea was 
put into actual practice? We'll try it out and 
see. 

For scale-pans we'll cut out a couple of round 
pieces out of a sheet of paper. Alphabetic 
characters we'll cut out of cardboard; keeping 
a stock on hand, for using over and over. 
Arithmetic numbers we'll manufacture one at 
a time, as needed: each number to be con- 
structed by using a lead-pencil to spread 
“lead,” in conventional shape, on a bit of 
paper. 

For problems to be worked out, we'll 
utilize simple illustrations of familia: algebraic 
type; starting with this one: Two men, ninety- 
six miles apart, start walking toward each 
other, one walking four miies a day faster than 
the other; meeting at the end of the second 


day. How many miles a day does the slower 
walk? 


MACKINTOSH 


to use a part of any number, the only way 
possible is to construct new unit-forms, the 
equivalent of the original unit-form, to be sub- 
stituted in its place. 

Further, it is to be noted that the mind must 
be active every step of the wav. Wherever 
anything is to be done in connection with the 
numbers themselves, the mind must direct the 
operations of the hand. Wherever computing is 
to be done the mind must work independent of 
the hand, utilizing the names of the numbers. 

Next, we'll suppose the original question 
to have been this: How many miles a day does 
the faster walk? 

This time we take an X and a second X from 
stock, to be put on first scale-pan. Now we 
will stop to think a minute or two; finally de- 
ciding that, according to the conditions, we 
have a right to put a third X on the same pan 
if we construct a 4 to put on second pan. 
Same way with fourth X and second con- 
structed 4. Now we ge ahead fast enough; 
constructing a 96 to put on second pan, then 
constructing a 104 to be substituted for the 
96 and the two 4's, then four 26’s to he sub- 











To obey the law is to be a true democrat. If every man thinks every law must 
suit him in order that he shall obey it, he is not a democrat but an anarchist. The 
basis of good government is obedience to law as people have determined it to be. Young 
men should be trained to know that to be patriotic and democratic members of society 
they must realize what it means, not only what it means to obey, but to instill the 
act of obedience in others.—Chief Justice Taft. 











Carrying out the conditions of the problem, 
we take an X from our stock-on-hand to put on 
one of the scale-pans; then a second X, on 
same scale-pan; then a third X, this time 
manufacturing a 4 to acecmpany it; then « 
fourth X, manufacturing a second accompany- 
ing 4. for the balancing, we manufacture a 96 
to put on the other scale-pan. 

Not yet the balancing sought. Next thing to 
do is the constructing of two 4’s and an 88, 
these three to be substituted for the 96. Now 
the two 4’s can be removed from each pan, 
without affecting the balancing. Then we 
construct four 22’s, to be substituted for the 88; 
each X now balanced hy a 22. the balancing 
sought. 

This balancing, we note, isn’t a_ balancing 
ef the objects themselves; isn’t a vhysicai 
balancing. It is a mental balancing, of values, 
these values being determined by the names 
attached to the nmbers used. 

It is to be noted, too, that each constructed 
number is a unit-form; not subject to any 
change whatever, without running risk of 
mutilation destructive of identity, ]f we want 


stituted for the 104. The “X” value now bal- 
anced by a “ twenty-six” value. 

It is now to be noted that the excess of 
hand-work involved may serve as spur to the 
number-sense. Instead of directing the hand 
to do the work, the mind will look ahead, 
imagining that the hand has dene the work; 
its number-sense doing the necessary comput- 
ing, so far as it can do it without conscicus 
exertion. 

With the imagining sense and the number- 
sense even fairly developed, it should be possi- 
ble fur the mind to direct the hand’s putting 
the four X’s on one pan and the four 22’s or 
the four 26's cn the other pan; without the 
hand actually doing ary of the intervening 
work 

Now we will take another simple problem, ot 
a different algebraic type; one like this: A 
vounger brother is half the age of an older. 
Six years from now he will be two-thirds as 
eld. Required the age of the younger now. 

We will take an X from stock to put on one 
seale-pan, then two X’s to put on the other; 
then we will manufacture two 6’s, putting one 
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of them on one scale-pan, the other on the 
other scale-pan. Now we come to a halt, the 
conditions of the auestion requiring that a 
third of what is on second pan be taken off 
in order to obtain a balancing of values. So 
far as the § is concerned, it could be done 
easily encugh by substituting three 2’s; so far 
as the X’s are concerned, it is evident that an 
alphabetic character isn’t subject to a change 
of form any more than a number is; evident 
that the X is a unit-form, too, not subject to 
mutilation without suffering loss of identity. 

So we must start over again. This time we 
will take a group of three X’s to represent the 
younger’s age, putting them on first scale-pan; 
then six X’s to put on second pan; then con- 
struct a 6 to put on first pan and three 2’s 
to put on second. Now taking away a third of 
what there is on secord pan, we have three 
X’s and a 6 balancing four X’s and a 4. Con- 
structing three 2’s to replace the 6 and two 2’s 
to replace the 4, it hbeccmes evident that each 
X value is balanced by a 2 value. Taking 
away an X from one pan and a 2 from the 
other, we have the three X’s group balanced 
in value by a three 2’s group, for which a con- 
structec 6 may be substituted. 

Suppose this problem, approached from the 
standpoint of the older brother, had been stated 
this way: The older of the brothers is twice 
as old as the younger; in six vears from now, 
half-as-old-again. Hew old now? 
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This time, the mind with developed power of 
imaginiug that trial work with the hand has 
been done, we can start at once taking a 
group of four X’s from stock to put on one 
pan; then a group of two X’s to put on second 
pan; then a constructed 6 to put on first, a 
group of two 3’s to put on second pan; then, 
for balancing-value, taking an X and a con- 
structed 3 to put on second pan. Taking away 
the 6 from one pan and two 3’s from the other, 
we have the value of the remaining 3 balancing 
the value of an X. Constructing a 12 to sub- 
stitute for the three X’s and the 3, we have the 
balancing sought. 

As we went along, we noted various ways 
in which this scale-pan method was a help to- 
ward developing the mind’s powers. It remains. 
to be noted that this method can hecome a 
factor in determining what sort of mind the 
class-room shall help develop. 

All occasion for using “ signs’ 
or arbitrary processes being done away with, 
no necessity remains for using algebras as text- 
books; no necessity either for using arithmetics 
as text-books. Teacher and scholars can share 
initiative in making up problems for themselves 
as they go along. 

With this sharing cf initiative arithmetic 
work and algebra work, instead of tending to 
produce the passive-receptive sort of mind, now 
tend to produce the alert-constructive sort of 
mind. 


, 
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Total of all systems 


The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand will help you as it has helped others to solve your student mortality problem. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Triumph of Simplicity in Shorthand — 





Number of Cities Percentage 

4243 91.13% 

163 3.5% 
64 1.37% | 
46 99% 
11 24% | 
129 2.77% | 

4656 100.00% | 


To thousands of young 
people this idea of sim- 
plicity in shorthand has 
meant the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

The above map graphi- 
cally shows the extent to 
which Gregg Shorthand is 
taught in the high schools 
of the United States. 

On January 1, 1923, 
shorthand was taught in 
the high schools of 4,656 
cities and towns in the 
United States. In 91% of 
these schools Gregg | 
Shorthand had been en- | 
dorsed by exclusive adop- 
tion. 
The status of the five | 
leading systems was as 
follows:— 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


A questionnaire was sent out this spring to 
210 superintendents in Michigan to ascertain 
the trend of teachers’ salaries in the state for 
the coming year. The replies show that the 
salaries will not be reduced. In some of the 
smaller cities there was a slight tendency 
downward, but the remainder report stable 
salaries. 

a 
‘THE MOTOR BUS AND THE EDUCATION OF 


YOUNG AMERICA 


Consolidated schools means transportation 
of the children and the most practical 
‘way is by motor bus. The General Motor 
Truck Company is furnishing many cars for 
many towns. The introduction to their recent 
booklet is one of the briefest and best pleas 
for better rural education that we have seen. 

Education—not laws—will promote the 
growth of good citizenship in America. Edu- 
-cate the growing generation to the effects oi 
-alcoholic liquors on the human system and the 
future will need no prohibition laws. Educate 
the child always to respect the rights of others 
‘and no officers will be needed to enforce traffic 
ireguiations. 

Ignorance and idleness are the progenitors of 
crime. 

The value of education is being realized in 
‘the rural districts today as never before. No 
longer are the three ‘“R’s” considered suffi- 
‘cient schooling for a child. 

The advent of the motor vehicle has simpli- 
fied the problem of gathering the pupils over 
a wide territory and transporting them 
quickly and comfortably to the consolidated 
schools, which are miodern, sanitary, and pro- 
vided with sufficiently able teachers to conduct 
.a graded school where pupils can be fitted to 
take up the duties of life, or a higher education, 
fully equipped. 

a 


WHO SHALL TEACH? 


it is the purpose of this bulletin by Walton 
B. Bliss, assistant director of education, 
‘Ohio Department of Education, to set 
down definitely as a matter of permanent 
record some of the data resulting from three 
annual surveys of the mental ability of students 
in county normal schools in so far as such evi- 
‘dence as to ability is vouchsafed by group test 
scores. 

The Terman, Otis and Army Alpha tests 
were used and the results tabulated and com- 
pared. The results show that the median for 
‘the county normal students (141) is lower than 
‘it should be and other lines of evidence show 


that the field of elementary teaching is not 
attracting the quality of candidates that other 
lines of work do. Comparing teaching with 
other occupations, elementary entrants rate 
only 134 as compared with the median of 137. 
While the ratings show no very marked rela- 
tionship between high mental scores and teach- 
ing ability it is pertinent to raise the question 
whether we can develop the progressive grow- 
ing type of teacher without exercising some 
care in the selection of prospects. No one 
will gainsay the merit of the teacher of 
average mental ability who possesses to a 
marked degree many sterling qualities that 
enter into successful teaching, but we are 
sure to be wrong if we minimize mental ability, 
if we expect other qualities to offset its lack 
and if we do not stand for some selective proc- 
ess by teacher-training institutions. 


—_-oO——_ 


A different form of examination has been 
that the aim of the examination is to teach pu- 
pils to think. The students are allowed to use 
textbooks, notebooks, or any other material 
tried out in Milwaukee this year, Principal 
George Chamberlain of the High School says 
they may care to bring with them. The ques- 
tions are so framed that the intelligent use oi 
the material can only be accomplished if the 
student has learned to think and reason. 


—O—_ 


The functions and values of education lie 
in the fact that the behavior of boys and girls 
can be improved. The way children behave 
now determines very much how they will 
behave as adults. Supreme values lie in human 
beings. Supreme emphasis should be placed 
where supreme values lie. Therefore the 
progressive improvement of the learner’s be- 
havior is the daily and supreme task of the 
schools.--Report of the Committee on Secon- 
dary Education in California. 


——9—— 


Plans to establish a Labor College in New 
York City this fall have been formulated by 
an educational committee of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council. The plans call for lecture 
courses and night classes at which social 
science and other subjects of particular interest 
to trades unionists may be studied. Study 
will be free to members of unions which con- 
tribute to the cause of the college. The 
Workers Educational Bureau of the American 
Federation of Labor is co-operating with the 
committee of the Council in this movement. 
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VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


BY USING THE PROJECT METHOD AND 
THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION PLAN 


You can do it with Deffendall’s new 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. 
Plenty of grammar. 
BOOK I. 


Grades VII-VIII. 70c. 
BOOK II. Grade IX. 80c. 


Both in one volume, $1.00 


By P. H. Deffendall, Principal of the Blair School, 
t. Louis. 





Did you ever see 
A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 
HERE IT Is: 


THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 


Highly inductive. Socialized classroom method. 
Grades IV-VIII. 


First Book in Arithmetic, Grades IV-VI, 70c 
Junior High School Arithmetic, Grades VII-VIIL, 80¢ 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St.,BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 
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When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 


glass of water. 
Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E48 5-18 

















A SCHOOL FOR VASSAR ALUMNAE 

A school for alumnae who wish to get back 
into the world of thought will be opened at 
Vassar College next spring. The new school 
will be unlike any other, will have no dean or 
faculty, but will foster creative work and 
study. It will be housed in the building which 
will be completed next spring at a cost of 
$400,000, given by the daughters of the late 
Dexter M. Ferry. 

ene 


WINNERS OF WORLD ESSAY CONTEST 


The names of the successful contestants in 
the world essay contest for 1923, arranged by the 
American School Citizenship League, have been 
announced by Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews. Two 
sets of prizes, known as the Seabury prizes, of 
$75, $50, and $25 each, were offered to the 
students of normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges on the one hand and to students of 
secondary schools on the other. 

The subject for the normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges was: “ A World Educational 
Association to Promote International Good 
Will”; and for the secondary schools: “The 
Achievements of Civilization and How to 
Organize Them for World Comity.” 

The successful writers in the first set are:— 

First prize—Clarence R. Athearn, school of 
education, Boston University, Boston. 

Second prize—Miss Mary R. Barnette, Col- 


lege of Education, University of Chicago, 

Third prize—Miss Florence M. Lore, Jamaica 
training school, Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 

Honorable mention—Miss Mildred P. Ellis, 
state normal school, Bridgewater, Mass. 

In the secondary school section the winners 
are: — 

First prize—Miss Jenny R. Johnstone, Inter- 
national People’s College (secondary school), 
Elsinore, Denmark. 

Second prize—Miss Olive E. Wagner, high 
school, Malden, Mass. 

Third prize—Miss Nancy Procter-Gregg, 
Howell’s school, Denbigh, North Wales. 

Honorable mention—Miss Hazel Ambrose, 
high school, Malden, Mass. 


—_o— 


THE COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE 


The average Dartmouth student spends 
$1,342 a year according to an investigation 
made last spring by Professor C. H. Forsyth of 
the Mathematics department. The estimate is 
based on figures furnished by 569 men, over 
one-fourth of the student body. The figures 
released show a progressive increase in ex- 
penses as men advance in their college 
courses. They range from $600 for one man 
to $3,000 for the highest man on the scale. 
Ninety men reported expenditure of $1,200 for 
the year, forming the largest group turning in 
identical figures. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


EDUCATION WEEK PROGRAMS: A SERIOUS 
OMISSION. 


To the Editor: I read with deep interest the programs 
for Education Week issued both by the National and the 
State Bureaus of Education. They contain very much of 
value, and one is thankful for the institution of such an 
Education Week. 

But there was in both programs what seems to me a 
serious omission. There is absolutely no recognition of the 
new problems that are facing the rising generation. These 
programs would have been equally good before 1914. 
There is nothing in them to let young people know that a 
large part of the white race is in financial distress, and 
that the whole world stands in peril of decay unless it 
learns better ways of conducting international relations. 
There was nothing to show that the burden of taxation on 
every youth is going to be heavier because of the great and 
unnecessary catastrophe which came to the armed nations 
because they feared and mistrusted each other. There 
was nothing to help them towards the “international 
mind,” the larger patriotism, the new sense of human 
solidarity in a world that has left the ox-cart days be- 
hind and is living in a world bound together by radio. 

President Butler is always telling us we shall get n> 
salvation until-we get the international mind, and he is 
right. All wise men are telling us we shall have no re- 
liable peace until a generation is brought up freed from the 
sophistry of the past about war and peace and studying 
the facts of history from the point of view of exact 
chronicles and just interpretation rather than from that 
of suppressed facts and national pride and prejudice. 

But how are our people to get the international mind 
that says: “Above all nations is Humanity,” unless the 
students in the schools are trained to international think- 
ing from the primary grades where they learn what the 
“little cousins” are doing in various parts of the world up 
to the high schools grades, where they learn about the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and the eco- 
nomic interdependence of the nations. How are they to 
be prepared to vote wisely if their whole thought is con- 
centrated on our country, our history, our development, 
our welfare, and it is not shown how these are interwovea 
with all human progress and relationships? 

Superintendent Thomas's committee is so recently 
created that it is not to be blamed for not influencing this 
year’s programs; but for the future, it has a great work 
cut out for it. The American Peace Society at Washing- 
ton should see to it that its neighbor, The National Bureau 
of Education, is well supplied with proper material. The 
Journal of Education whose editor is a whole dynamo 
factory will surely look after Massachusetts. The World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon street, Boston, pub- 
lishes scores of pamphlets of the highest value, and will 
supply any teacher or superintendent asking for help. 

The “Course in Citizenship and Patriotism” published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company leads up by gradual steps to the 
comprehension of the larger patriotism and the world point 
of view. It was prepared by members of the American 
School Citizenship League, and should be in every school, 
as should the other publications of that body. These in- 
clude several small volumes published by Scribner and 
prepared by the history committee of the League. The 
series is entitled “American Citizenship Course in United 
States History With Type Studies,” and is prepared for 
teachers. These books approach our history from the broad 
viewpoint of international relations so that the facts of 


our history are seen in better perspective than was possible 
by the earlier methods of approach to them. 

There are probably no subjects, unless it be spelling and 
grammar, that can properly be taught today as they were 
before 1914; not even figures. The teacher who aim3 
simply to get accuracy and speed in mathematical calcula- 
tions has omitted one of the most important factors. 
Imagination must be developed in the application of figures 
to human statistics, to money and to areas. The wild 
guesses of pupils when they are asked to make estimates 
regarding the practical application of figures to human 
facts and needs show grave omission of proper teaching. 
They must be taught to visualize figures as e. g. a billion 
equals about as many minutes as there are in nineteen cen- 
turies. Of course, history, geography, civics, economics, 
literature are subjects the teaching of which should all be 
modified by the lessons learned in the ghastly history of 
the last nine years. Only so can students understand the 
world they live in. Education Week suggested practically 
nothing in this direction this year. Let us hope that next 
year the one most impressive new demand in education 
will not be ignored. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 


Boston. 
— 


Professor R. W. Shiffle, Marietta College, Ohio, has un- 
earthed some fossil fish in North Carolina that are appar- 
ently 10,000,000 years old. 


——O——— 


The largest telescope lens ever made in America has 
recently been completed at the United States Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 


a, 
Ohio on August 15 had eighty-five Kiwanis Clubs. 
——_ o——_ 


Some of the wealthy families in Switzerland possess 
cheeses more than a century old, which are served only 9n 
the most important occasions. 


——oO— 


Education, in no small part, consists in the understand- 
ing of relationships. An interesting illustration of its 
value is found in a letter which, more than fifty years ago, 
John Ruskin wrote to his dear friend, Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. In interpreting Turner’s studies, Ruskin said :— 

“The showing how every touch in these plates is relate? 
to every other, and has no permission of withdrawn monas- 
tic virtue, but is only good in its connection with the rest, 
and in that connection infinitely and inimitably good ;—and 
the showing how each of the designs is connected by all 
manner of strange intellectual chords and nerves with the 
pathos and history of this old English country of ours; 
and on the other side, with the history of European mind 
from earliest mythology down to modern rationalism and 
ir-rationalism.” 

This interpretation of Ruskin, expressed in highly 
wrought, but beautiful English, illustrates the fact 
that every part of education should be properly adjusted 
to every other part. Considered by itself, any part may be 
weak, ineffective. All parts, taken together, form a force 
which makes character, intellectual and moral.—Charles F. 
Thwing. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes ov 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS. Physical, Political and 
Economic. For American Schools and Colleges. By J. 
Paul Goode, Ph. D., University of Chicago. Cloth. 
9 by 11 inches. Chicago, New York: Rand, McNally 
and Company. 

For many years Rand, McNally and Company have been 
the American makers of the leading Atlas of America, and 
they have never quite approached the exact scholarship 
and artistic effect of this “Goode’s School Atlas, Physical, 
Political and Economic.” 

There are 170 maps, each the latest in fact, physical, 
geographical, historical, political, crops, livestock, indus- 
trial, climatic, education, religion, municipal, population, 
etc. 

The Index locates on the maps more than 10,000 places 
in the “Goode’s Atlas” so that it can be found promptly. 

If there has ever been at any time any approach to this 
in variety of and amount of information, in accessibility, 
in a book weighing little more than two pounds it has never 
come to our notice, and certainly there is nothing more up- 
to-the-minute in data, and we know of nothing so up-to- 
date in so great a range of information in any one book. 
It is really an encyclopedia, a history, a physical geography, 
a political geography, an industrial geography, a geological 
altas, a biological atlas, etc. 

The color scheme presents the areas of coal, iron, gold, 
silver, petroleum, railways, forests, early and late frosts, 
frostless area, average annual sunshine, precipitation, sea- 
sons of rain, wind velocity, temperature, evaporation. 

Cattle, dairy products, horses and mules, swine, farm 
animals, poultry, sheep. 

Hay and forage, corn, wheat, potatoes, cotton and citrus 
fruits, oats, apples, tobacco, grapes and*everything else con- 
ceivable, not only for the United States, but for all other 
countries. We could write pages of this notice and then 
not do adequate justice to the Atlas. 


ENGLISH PHONETICS. A Manual for Teachers of 
Reading and for Teachers of Non-English-Speaking 
Pupils. By Frank E. Parlin, superintendent, Chelsea, 
Mass. Cloth. Little, Brown and Company. 

The Chelsea schools have often attracted national at- 
tention because of special efficiency in some subject-method 
work. This was eminently true in the days of Superin- 
tendent Eben Davis, and not less so in the administration 
of B. C. Gregory. Superintendent Frank E. Parlin came 
from Cambridge, where he had scored important success in 
subject-methods. His “English Phonetics” has all the 
characteristics of his scholarly approach to every phase 
of school activity, his frankness when it comes to dis- 
regarding the authority of tradition, and skill in present- 
ing any subject pedagogically. 

Dr. Parlin insists that the phonetic instruction should 
include only the most common sounds of the language, 
systematically arranged, and should be general in its ap- 
plication—not being confined either to a local vocabulary or 
to the list of words presented in any one series of reading- 
books. He says no attempt should be made during this 
course to teach many of the finer distinctions of vowel 
sounds because the children cannot appreciate them and it 
leads only to confusion. 

He admits that since phonetics have been taught as a 
preparation for teaching reading there has been much com- 
plaint that pupils tend strongly to phonetic spelling. This 
is largely due to the teaching of phonetics and spelling at 
the same time and to the confounding of the names and 
sounds of the letters. The names of the letters and spell- 








this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor ur 


ing should not be taught until the close of the phonetic in- 
struction, and, at first, the spelling lists should be confined 
to purely phonetic words. 


PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES AND SYLLABUS 
IN EUROPEAN HISTORY TO 1714. By Mildred 
C. Bishop and Edward K. Robinson. 

PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES AND SYLLABUS 
IN EUROPEAN HISTORY SINCE 1714. By the 
same authors. 

PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES AND SYLLABUS 
IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By R. C. Willard and 
Edward K. Robinson. 

PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES AND SYLLABUS 
IN GENERAL HISTORY. By the same authors. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

These manuals are 8% by 11 inches, in stiff paper. Each 
book has thirty tracing sheets for use in reproducing the 
maps as directed. 

The reason for this elaborate map work in history is 
recognition of the fact that map making is coming into 
more and more use in all history teaching. 

In the college-entrance examinations about one-seventh 
of the questions are devoted to map studies. Ability 10 
answer the map questions often makes the difference be- 
tween a passing mark and a failure. 


RURAL EDUCATION. A Critical Study of the Objec- 
tives and Needs of the Rural Elementary School. By 
Orville Gilbert Brim, Ph. D., Cornell University. 
Cloth. 300 pages. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

This is a noble message forcefully delivered at a critical 
time in the agricultural crisis of America, which means a 
vital problem in America’s rural life, which requires for 
its solution a greatly improved country school with teach- 
ers rural minded, educated to think in larger social units, 
trained in skill to so teach all subjects as to prepare chil- 
dren to learn how to learn whatever they need to learn 
when they need to learn it whether they are to live in 
country or city. 

No one has put in book form quite as impersonal a view 
of rural civic, industrial and social life as has Dr. Brim. 
No one else, so far as our reading has revealed, has 
weighed so carefully the writings of Bailey and Burn- 
ham, Benson and Butterfield, Mabel Carney and Cubber- 
ley, Foght and the Deweys, Monahan and MacDougal, 
Thorndike and Tate, and scored so intelligently the views 
and visions of more than fifty specialists on rural life in 
school and out. 

Mabel Carney, editor of the “Rural Education Series,” 
has certainly sensed the need of the hour for which her 
observation, reading and experience have enriched her 
exceptional personality. 

Dr. Brim has massed a remarkable fund of carefully 
winnowed information, candid criticism, and virile sug- 
gestions in three parts, under these captions : Proposed Pur- 
poses for Rural Elementary Education, Standards for 
Judging These Purposes, The Educational Possibilities 
and Needs of the Rural Environment, and’ Practical Impli- 
cations for Rural Education. 

The first sentence in Dr. Brim’s “Rural Education” re- 
veals his appreciation of the difficulties presented in his 
study: “Even a casual reading of rural life literature 
shows a wide discrepancy of opinion concerning the func- 
tion, nature, and content of rural elementary education.” 
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And the last sentence shows how completely he has 
thought himself through this maze of opinion. “With a 
sympathy, understanding, and loyalty resulting from rural 
birth or experience, with a professional preparation sec- 
ond to none, and with that superior command of the social 
heritage which the rural field demands, this new type of 
teacher will be prepared to provide most fully for the 
growth of the rural child and to realize for him a broader 
and more vital social membership and a more abundant 
social service.” 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By Lord Charnwood, 
author of “Abraham Lincoln.” Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 

Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln” was one of the really 
great books of the times. It is hardly too much to say 
that it was really the best book on Lincoln that has been 
written in one volume. 

Of course Roosevelt is an entirely different “World 
Figure” from Lincoln. He had no such opportunity, no 
such responsibility, no such achievement to his credit, fur- 
nishes no such material for a British statesman as did 
Lincoln, and one must not expect to find such heights of 
character study, and one can but feel all the time that the 
author is laboring to make a case, but he succeeds re- 
markably largely by making it a brilliant British study of 
the United States geographically, municipally, socially, 
educationally and politically in Roosevelt's day. 

In this way Lord Charnwood has done a really greater 
service to the country than in his much greater book on 
“Abraham Lincoln.” One can but feel, as he closes this 
study of Roosevelt, that the times did more for him than 
he did for his times. What Theodore Roosevelt did that is 
of high significance he did because the responsibility came 
to him to do it, whether it was in ranch life in the Bad 
Lands, in the New York legislature, as prison commis- 
sioner in New York City, as the leader of Rough Riders at 
San Juan, as governor of New York, or as President. The 
feeling is inevitable that the partial eclipse of Roosevelt 
after 1912 was because the opportunities which he accepted 
were unfortunate. 

But Lord Charnwood’s story of American life in Roose- 
velt’s childhood home, in Harvard, and in various situa- 
tions in which he figured prominently is wholly unusual. 
You realize all the time that he is a Britisher, and there is 
a real charm in having him compare Boston, Baltimore and 
Charleston with Birmingham. 

Of course the literary style is irresistibly charming. The 
phrasing is so unlike our own writers. His reference to 
his gubernatorial experience as “his contentious gover- 
norship.” 

Here is a good characterization of what we knew, but 
what no one had so charmingly phrased: “but the West 
attracted some who were almost as shiftless as they were 
rough, ...a goodly selection of scapegraces last wanted 
in their own homes have always adorned any kind of 
frontier life for a while . .. yet, as in the somewhat com- 
parable case of English sea-adventure, the nobler char- 
acteristics evoked have left a deeper mark in the nation’s 
history. ... Few settle as farmers in a newly opened 
country except self-reliant and adaptable, of considerable 
though orderly energy.” 

Lord Charnwood’s “Theodore Roosevelt” is a book that 
should be read for its appreciation of an interesting Ameri- 
can character, but much more for its brilliant character- 
ization of our country as penned by a friendly Britisher. 


CURRICULUM MAKING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By John Addison Clement, Ph. D., North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. Cloth. 534 pp. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

Dr. Clement has provided the first elaborate study of 
every phase of Curriculum Making for Secondary Schools. 
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We are exceedingly interested in this work of Dr. Clement 
because it magnifies the idea to which we have given much 
attention in connection with the great service rendered the 
schools and American life by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, and Dr. James E. Russell by their re- 
spect for the boys and girls in adolescent years, 

Dr. Clement says that social studies and social objec- 
tives should constitute a considerable part of a student's 
curriculum throughout each of the six years of his junior 
and senior high school life, “possibly as much as one-fourth 
of the total time allotment should be given to them.” 

“The secondary school should represent, par excellence, 
the time in the pupil’s experience when the whole complex 
of social factors operate in American civilization are put 
into action through the study of appropriate curricula and 
the corresponding subject matter.” 

Dr. Clement has presented skilfully and attractively The 
Correlation between Secondary School Objectives ant 
Curriculum Making, the Technique of Curriculum Mak- 
ing in Secondary Education, Use and Misuse of Intelligence 
Tests, Educational Measurements, and the Discovery of 
Mental Differences, Adaptation of the Curriculum to In- 
dividual Differences, the Personnel of Pupil Groups. His. 
great work is in a critical and extended study of the 
curriculum for each secondary school subject. 


A PARIS PAIR. By Beatrice Bradshaw Brown. Iillus- 
trated by Barbara Haven Brown. Holiday book. New 
York: E. P. Dutton Company. 

We cannot imagine a more captivating holiday book for 
little people than this introduction to child’s life in Paris 
for a day with entirely new rhymes and matchless illus- 
trations of child life in color. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Adam Bede.” By George Eliot and edited by Samuel 
W. Patterson.—“Public School Publicity.” By Harlan 
Cameron Hines and Robinson G. Jones.—‘Laboratory 
Experiments in Chemistry.” By N. Henry Black.—“In- 
dustrial Arts for Elementary Schools.” By Frederick 
G. Bonser and Lois Coffey Mossman.—“The History of 
the American People.” By Charles A. Beard and Wil- 
liam C. Bagley.—‘Rural School Management.” By Ina 
G. Barnes.—“Elementary Principles of Economics.” By 
Richard T. Ely and George Ray Wicker.—‘Special Tal- 
ents and Defects.” By Leta S. Hollingworth.—“How to 
Experiment in Education.” By William A. McCall. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Business Arithmetic.” By George W. Miner, Fay- 
ette H. Elwell and Frank C. Touton.—‘Community 
Civics.” By Grace A. Turkington. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

“Handbook of American Indian Languages.” By 
Franz Boas.—‘Blood Revenge, War, and Victory Feasts 
Among the Jibaro Indians of Eastern Ecuador.” By 
— Karsten. Washington: Government Printing 

ce. 

“Un Jeune Legionnaire.” By Albert Erlande, Edited 
by Victor E. Francois. New York, Chicago: Charles E. 
Merrill 

“Problems, Projects, and Experiments in Biology.” 
By William H. Atwood. Philadelphia: P. . Blakiston's 
Son and Company. 

“Measuring Intelligence.” By Harlan Cameron Hines. 
Price, $1.20. Boston, New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“Acres de Diamants.” By Russell Herman Conwell. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 





“The Teacher’s Standard Class Book.” By John L. 
Foust. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Com. 
pany. 


“Personal and Business Efficiency.” By C. A. Hender- 
son. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

“My Class in Composition.” By Julien Bezard. Trans. 
lated by Phyllis Robbins. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 

“The American Educational List 1923.” Price, $1.00. 
—‘Where Three Empires Meet.” By E. F. Knight. 
Price, 70 cents.—‘“The First Crossing of Greenland.” By 
Fridtiof Nansen. Price, 70 cents.—‘‘The Wanderers.” 
By William Morris. Price, 56 cents. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 
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Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it war 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 

and aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 

—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 

Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 

for Book of the Bye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Hl. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


MADE OF 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL - 


Provide the Necessary Protection to Text Books to Insure 100% Service 


THEY WEAR LIKE LEATHER 








They cost more than ordinary paper but are the cheapest to use in the long run. 


Samples Free 


JHE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The commission appointed to con- 
sider the subject of old age and other 
pensions will hold a public hearing 
on the subject of the Teachers Re- 
tirement System on Saturday morn- 
ing, December 15, at 10.30 o’clock, in 
Room 460, State House, Boston. Rep- 
resentatives of the normal school 
teachers and of the public school 
teachers have requested an  oppor- 
tunity to appear before the commis- 
sion and the commission has_ decided 
to grant a hearing at this time. The 
commission has held public hearings 
on the subject of old-age pensions 
for persons in private life, in Boston, 
Pittsfield, Springfield, Worcester and 
Lynn, each of which was well at- 
tended. The next public hearing on 
old-age pensions will be held at 
Lowell City Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, December 13, at 7.30 o’clock. 


Oscar L. Burdick, assistant super- 
intendent, Stamford, Conn., died in the 
Stamford Hospital October 29, after 
a brief illness) He was born in 
Exeter, R. I., 1866, graduated Alfred 
University, 1887. After teaching in 
Westerly, R. I., Mystic, Conn. he 
entered school service in Stamford in 




















FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


apeteng, =. Schoolhouse 
anning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. I. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











1892. He was principal of grammar 
schools in the city until 1920, when he 
was elected assistant superintendent. 


Edwin Y. Montanye, Joseph C. 
Ferguson Public School, Philadel- 
phia, has one of the most interesting 
studies of which we know. Under the 
auspices of the Ferguson Home and 
School Association a group of classes 
of parents has been formed and they 
meet regularly at the school for 
study. Child Hygiene is the main 
subject. “Let’s keep our children 
well” is their slogan. All children 
were examined by five physicians who 
gave their services last September 
before they entered school for the 
first time. 


connected with schools or school events in any part of 
to any phase of school work or school administration are 


Milton S. Hershey, chocolate king, 
has given $60,000,000 as an endow- 
ment for the Hershey Industrial 
School for orphan boys. This is 
larger than the endowment of Har- 
vard, Columbia or any American 
university. At five per cent. this will 
provide $3,000,000 a year. The school 
has 140 boys, which means about 
$20,000 for each boy. Of course the 
school will be greatly enlarged and 
can easily care for 1,400 boys and 
provide $2,000 for each. 

A Florida section of the American 
Chemical Society will shortly be or- 
ganized at the University of Florida 
by the foremost chemists of the state. 





Membership in the society will be 





BEB MERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


pression whether as a creative thinker or an 


interpreter. Deeress 


¢ranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 











THE ARLO PLAN 


WHERE #are you starting your backgrounds for American His- 


tory? 

WHAT book? PATHWAYS, of course. 

WHY? Because PATHWAYS is a complete unbroken narra- 
tive. Because PATHWAYS gives definite mental pic- 
tures. Because PATHWAYS is as interesting as a novel. 

CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 


for 3rd or 4th grades 


PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 






for 4th or 6th grades 


Upper first and second grades 
By Bartna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 


for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
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open to any individual interested in 
any phase of the subject. It will 
also be open to members of the Na- 
tional Society who joined in other 
states, according to the professor of 
chemistry at the university. 


William H. Atwood, Milwaukee 
State Normal School, has prepared 
a worthwhile text, “Problems, Pro- 
jects and Experiments in Biology,” 
(P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila- 
delphia), a companion to his “Civic 
and Economic Biology,” | which 
meets the need for a large amount oi 
suggestive material. Professor At- 
wood is resourceful in scientific ad- 
venture for laboratory practice. 

The trustees of the Character Edu- 
cation Institution, of Washington, 
D. C., have authorized the printing of 
ten thousand copies of the basic plan 
of character education adopted by 
the recent World Conference on Edu- 
cation, for distribution in foreign 
countries. These nations will be in- 
vited to form committees to co- 
operate in thinking out workable 
plans for character education in the 
schools of their respective countries. 
It is believed that the expense of 
effective character education can be 


— 
covered by money saved from the 
crime expenses of the different 
nations and from _ losses sustained 
from weakness in character which 
results in industrial inefficiency. The 


gain to general happiness will be be- 
yond money if results can be secured 
throughout the whole world. 
Seventeen state commissioners and 
superintendents are appointing com- 
mittees of nine to formulate progres- 
sively, through experiments, during 
the next three years, the best possible 
plans for character education in the 
elementary schools in the respective 
states. Milton Fairchild, chairman of 
the Character Education Institution, 
is secretary of each committee, and 
the secretarial work will be done at 
the expense of the institution. The 
various plans when completed will be 
reported to the state commissioners 
and superintendents for consideration, 
and after approval will be issued as 
bulletins of advice to superintendents 
for use with classroom ‘--chers ac- 
cording to their best judgment. 


Eliza Hoskins, Junior High School, 
Little Rock, Ark. has envolved a 
highly successful method of promot- 
ing the improvement of the English 
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of the students. The class issued 
“Sleepy Hollow Herald,” a three- 
column newspaper page (8 by Il 


inches) after studying “The Legend 


of Sleepy Hollow.” It is “As the 
Dutch Would Have Printed the 
— The first article is as fol- 
Ows :— 


A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE; 
SCHOOL MASTER MISSING 
The sudden disappearance of Mr. 
Ichabod Crane, the school master, is 
still a mystery to Sleepy Hollow. Mr. 
Crane was last seen at the Quilting 
Frolic at the home of Mynheer Van 
Tassell, Thursday evening. 
A searching party found deep prints 
of horse’s hoofs, Hans Van Ripper’s 


battered saddle, and a_ shattered 
pumpkin near the bridge. 
The brook was carefully dragged, 


but only the master’s hat was found. 
Reward Offered. 

A reward of 50 shillings is offered 

by the School Directors for any in- 


formation concerning the where- 
abouts of Mr. Crane. 
School will remain closed until a 


new master can be secured. 
Singing School Postponed. 
The Singing School is postponed on 
account of the absence of the leader, 
Ichabod Crane. 


The Methodist Morningside Col- 
lege, Sioux City, Iowa, enrolls com- 
municants of twelve different denomi- 
nations. There are 335 Methodists, 
46 Presbyterians, 33 Catholics, 18 
Congregationalists, 17 Lutherans, 16 
Baptists, 14 Reformed, 13 Jews, 12 
Episcopalians, 6 Christian Scientists 
and 3 Unitarians. 

















50th Anniversary of the Typewriter 








* 1873 


Model 1 Remington 


There was no such word as “T ype- 
writer” until Remington made the 


first one fifty years ago. 


-1923- 
Quiet 12 Remington 


Remington still the last word 
in Typewriters 


Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York, Branches Everywhere 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD os TEACHERS’ AGENCIES & 2 


— BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 








26-28: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Columbus. Frank E. Rey- 


nolds, secretary, Columbus. Candidates needed for January positions for 
26-28: Pennsylvania State Educa- Junior High School Principal $2,500 
tion Association at Philadelphia. High School Librarian $1,500 
James Herbert Kelley, secretary, High School Drawing $1,600-1,700 ; \ 
Harrisburg. Americanization work $1,500-1,800; maximum $2,500 
Science $1,800 


27-29: Florida Educational Asso. 


ciation at West Palm Beach. O. I. Emergency calls for high school assistants, departmental and grades 

Woodley, secretary, Winter Park. FREE REGISTRATION NO CHARGE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
26-28: Annual Convention of the 

Pennsylvania State Education As- BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


ociation, Philadelphia. 
. 303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
27-28: Association of Biblical In- 
structors in American Colleges and 


Secondary Schools. C. F. Kent, 3 Our clients are the 
Yale University, New Haven, TEACHERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
Conn. leges ane pay high- 








est salaries. If de- 


26-29: National Commercial Teach- 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. serving of promotion, 








; ers’ Federation, Hotel Sherman, , they will want yow 
; Chicago. 437 Fifth Ave., New York. Sad tof now beoke 

Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. let, “Teaching as ® 
: 27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 38TH YEAR Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 


pals, Syracuse j 





27-28-29: }iotera painaquage Saous- 
ation 0 merica, oint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, eee ’ i e olleges 
Mich. uniee quemate of the Uni- pong GN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ——_ he Fomifies’ 
versity of Mic an. . — ° <4 
, Ries . - and ' superior Professows, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

-29: American Association for the i ion; mend 

liom eo tak Ge and agp agerernnt “—< e ——— of instruction; recommends good 
cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- Schools to parents. Call on or address 


tary, Detroit, Michigan. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. ' 
a 27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
- for the Advancement of Science, 
l- Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 


S Detrokt. Michigan. recommends teachers and has filled 


8 * : J hundreds of high grade positions 
6 JANUARY, 1924. (up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
2 ers. Established 1889. No charge 
“ 2-4: Florida Education Association, to employers, none for registration, 


ts West Palm Beach. Miss Rowena 





If you neeé@ a teacher for any de- 
Longmire, professor English, State sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
College for Women, president. 31 Union Square, New York. 


16-19: Tenth Annual Convention of 
Vocational Education Association 
of Middle West, Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Leonard WwW 
Wahlstrom, secretary. P 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
FEBRUARY SCHERMERHOR 366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 








Between j ly iabl 
24-28: Department of Superintend- ate eck te, =~ Set a 
ence, Chicago. New York City candidates. Services 
26-28: National Council of Educa- ee Se Also Union Building free to school officialm 
tion, Chicago Cleveland, Ohio 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 
MARCH 





12-13-14: North Carolina Teachers 
Assembly at Winston Salem. Jule 
B. Warren, secretary. Box 887 
Raleigh. , 


13-14-15: South Carolina State 5 

Teachers Association at Columbia. 

B. L. Parkinson, secretary, Co- NC 
lumbia. 5 " 


“Gation at Birmingham, “nS. Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


Dowling, secretary. 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


Paes pyg ms paachers Associa- certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
oint. 
Reynolds, secretary, Genie zB. QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


Association, Wasnt ston ueatlon: 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


JUNE. 

















WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


Educators with recruiti 
; ng power 
preferred. Wonderful opportunity 
m geecome identified with a most 
Unique and superior type of va- 
fitional enterprise promising big 
aencial returns without preju- 
ce to present connections. 
Junior Citizenship Camps 
Corporation 
Charles F. Marble, Winthrop, Me. 





We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


AGENCY | rine vistance telephone Manager 
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TRAINING IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Winslow : 
ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


335 Pages Price $1.20 


It includes discussion of the important industries of our 
country—their history and their value to man—and tells the 
story of the materials and processés involved in the making 
of the finished products. The study is combined with work 
in drawing and construction, and carefully planned projects 
have been outlined in connection with the descriptions of 
each industry. 


McMurry, Eggers, and McMurry 


THE TEACHING OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


357 Pages Price $2.00 


A new book in which the theoretical and practical 
aspects are equally stressed. The problems of design and 
construction can be carried to completion under actual school 
conditions. 


Bonser and Mossman 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


491 Pages Price $2.40 


A convincing argument for the superiority of the project 
method in which units of instruction are presented in the form 
of problems to be solved. The authors have shown how most 
school subjects can be motivated and made more worth while 
through the vitalizing influences of industrial arts. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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